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neh GATEWAY SERIES OF RO«BINS & SOMERVILLE’S 

~ 

ia. ENGLISH TEXTS EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA - $0.50 

= General Editor, Henry van Dyke, Princeton University. By Edward R. Robbins and Frederick H. Somerville, of the 

me William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 

* series of eighteen volumes which includes all the college entrance require- These 4,000 examples are intended to supplement those contained in the 

convenient in form, attractively and substan- standard text-books. The exercises conform the arrangement of the leading 

7” tially bound, and prin > nag erent art The texts are derived from the latest text-books, and both in degree of difficulty and in scope include the work pre- 

ane authoritative sources. ‘ € notes are added with the aim not to make as many scribed by secondary schools, as well as the university and entrance require- 

ne as possible, — * nd © 9 ge = useful as possible. The editing of these ments. The grading of the examples has been made with great care, and 

the volumes is sey Moe judiciously done, the books being treated as pieces of neither problems of extreme difficulty nor those possessing the “ catch”’ element 
literature, rather than as frameworks for erudite theories of criticism. The have been included. There has been constant effort to present abundant drill in 
actual needs and capacities of the young people who are to read and study them those topics in the mastering of which students seem to have the greatest 

ty have been borne in mind. difficulty. 

; 

ish TANNER’S HOADLEY’S PRACTICAL MEASUREMENTS 

un- ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA = $1.00 IN MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, $0.75 

Luan . . 

yar By J. H. Tanner, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics By George A. Hoadley, A. M., C. E., Professor of Physics, 

2 in Cornell University. Swarthmore College. 

da; The latest addition to the Modern Mathematical Series, prepared under the This book supplies a satisfactory introduction to a course in electrical en- 

, 6, general editorship of Professor Wait, of Cornell University. This transition gineering, and makes the student familiar with the fundamental measurements 

nan from arithmetic to algebra has been made as easy and natural as possible, and in electricity as applied to the requirements of modern life. It contains also a 
the author has aimed to arouse and sustain the student’s interest in the work, preliminary study of the phenomena of magnetism. The method of the book is 

.be, and to teach him to think clearly and reason correctly. Wherever an essentially to make use of a series of nearly one hundred experiments, arranged in logical 

me new step is taken — such, for instance, as the use of letters to represent numbers sequence and each accompanied by suggestive directions and by simple discus- 
— its naturalness and advantages are presented with it, and it is thereafter a sions of the principles involved. In some cases a statement of well-known re- 

sh; useful tool in the student’s hands. sults is added. 
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With daily quotatious from the best French| from French Authors. Compiled by JEANNE MAR- 
en- authors, at prices 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25,| GuERITE ET Bouvet. (Fleurs des Poétes et des 


and $1.50 each, postpaid. 
A List of 


French Books 


ng bound; a most suitable gift for the holiday season. 
Books. 


ca WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publisher and Importer of FRENCH BOOKS 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVE, N. W. Cor. 48th St. 


BRANCH STORES 


Cn French) 


Prosateurs Francais.) 

For. all who would like to meet with some of the 
best thoughts of the great French authors, nothing 
could be more acceptable than this little French 
calendar in book form. Handsomely printed and 


16mo, Limp Leather Binding, 218 pp., $1.00. 
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HISTORY SCIENCE 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, BSc., M.D.; LL.D. 


Author of ‘“* The Sto 


of Nineteenth Century Science,” “‘ The History of the Art 


of Writing,” Editor of “The Historian’s History of the World,” etc., etc. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE is the story of the origin and development of scientific thought, discovery, and invention from the earliest 
A times to the present day. It traces the growth of ideas from the first vague dreamings of pre-historic man down to the precise 


inductions of the twentieth-century scientist in his laboratory. From this view-point the story of human progress presents the 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, Pictures, etc.’ 


most wonderful and interesting spectacle—a chapter of man’s history that has never before been written in its entirety. 


The work is scientifically accurate in statement and yet devoid of all technicalities throughout, 
while commanding the respect of the most critical of students. There is no straining after the spectacular or picturesque at the expense 
of truth, yet so fascinating is the story in itself, so wide the opportunity for the play of the scientific imagination, that the narrative has 


all the charm, attraction, and compelling power of romance. 
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I’M FEELING BOSTONESE. 


BY JAMES BALL NAYLOR, 


I’ve wandered down to Boston Town— 
And safely got away; 
Tm not elate, but pleased to state 
That T ‘know beans” to-day. 
I’m feeling—-well, the truth to tell 
I'll fashion, if you please, 
A most expressive adjective: 
* I'm feeling Bostonese. 


I dragged my feet through Beacon street, 
And o’er the Common strolled; 

T sauntered through the State House, too, 
And viewed its dome of gold. 

T sniffed the air on Copley Square— 
An ancient, classic breeze; 

And so to-day—lI’m proud to say— 
l’m feeling Bostonese. 


IT gazed my fill at Bunker Hill, 
The monument and all— 

And wondered not that Warren got 
A rather fatal fall. 

To this and that I tipped my hat— 
And even bent my knees; 

And still to-day, though miles away, 
I'm feeling Bostonese. 


I met and walked—and smoked and talked— 
With many a jolly chap; 
And marveled at the humor that 
The Yankees keep on tap. 
I punched alive the buzzing hive 
Of literary bees, 
And listened to their. music—and 
I’m feeling Bostonese. 


A dainty dish of toothsome fish 
Is Boston’s great renown; 
(But should you like a mess of ‘‘Pike,” 
St. Louis is your town.) 
la truth, I’m told that lobsters cold 
At Harvard take degrees; 
That shrimps are found, that sharks abound— 
Among the Bostonese. 


This may be so—I do not know; 
But I am here to say 

If they are there, they must be rare— 
They didn’t come my way. 

And should kind fate, some future date, 
Say---‘lake an hour of ease,” 

I'll saunter dowa to Boston Town— 
I’m feeling Bustonese. 


“Ay, good man, close the great barn door, 
The mellow harvest time is o’er; 
The earth has given her treasure meet, 
Of golden corn and bearded wheat. 
_ Ring out the words, ‘Who of his hoard 
Hcth help God’s poor, doth lend the Lord!’ 
Go get your cargoes under way— 
The bells ring out Thanksgiving Day!” 


THE MISSION OF PEACE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The time has come for a persistent effort in behalf 
of a peace sentiment that shall effect something in 
the world. Nearly a century and a half ago the his- 
torian Gibbon. wrote:-— 

- “So long as mankind shall continue to bestow more 
libera] applause on their destroyers than on their 
benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the more exalted characters.” 

And even now in the dawning of the twentieth 
century we continue to place special emphasis on the 
world’s soldiers rather than upon her civilians. Are 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan American idols be- 
cause of the slaughter of the wilderness, the march 
to the sea, and the famous ride in the Shenandoah? 
Of the Civil war we continue to teach the record of 
the campaigns and the graphic accounts of the 
battles, 

It is time to be heroic, to eliminate the French and 
Indian wars, the battles of the Revolution, and the 
campaigns of the Civil war. It is enough to know 
that our forefathers suffered at the hands of the 
Indians for a century and more, that our fathers were 
able to wrest victory from a powerful mother coun- 
try, and that after four years of struggle the South 
yielded to the superior force and better conditions of 
the Union army. 

Tt ought to be considered a crime against human- 
ity to have one question in any school or teachers’ 
examination papers referring to military campaigns 
and battles, and then the teachers who dwell upon 
these phases of history would be forced to confess 
that they teach these things from blood-thirsty in- 
stincts. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 
(X.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


WHAT THE BOYS HAVE: DONE TO HELP. 

lt is a rather interesting thing, especially in cases 
of a certain class for foreigners who do not seem to 
understand their duties to their children or the state, 
to fine them for contributing to the delinquency of 
their children, Jetting them be truant, run on the 
railroad tracks, or habitually steal, to give them a 
certain time in which to pay the fine, and then be- 
come interested, as I do, in the boy and make a deal 
with him to bring me good reports constantly, with 
the assurance that he may succeed in getting his 
parents out of the trouble he thinks he has got them 
into. If the reports are good the fine is suspended. 

Many a little fellow in this court is perfectly cer- 
tain that my future as judge depends upon his own 
little efforts, for haven’t the policemen and the 
school attendance officer and even his own parents 
in many cases declared he was hopeless, and haven't 
I stood by him and told him not to let them make 
me out a liar or subject me to the scathing criticism 
of the police for being “easy with the kids,” an: 
doesn’t the success of the court depend upon them? 
They have responsibility that they are not going to 
shirk, especially when a friend is at stake. I know 
that once in a while we feel we are disappointed, but 
where there is one such case there are actually, from 
the records, twenty the other way; and I am sure we 
could fill a volume of experiences in individual cases, 
many of them remarkably interesting and almost 
surpassing belief, in which I count as the chief fac- 
tor in success this personal touch, personal work and 
effort, and yet withal a firmness that commands re- 
spect and does not repel. 

One night T went tothe jail with four boys who 
claimed to have been abused by the jailer while in- 
carcerated. (ne of them had unluckily run into a 
sign to which shoes were attached as it hung in 
front of a little clothing store in a locality where 


small tradesmen congregate and many poor people 
live. It was suspected that they had designs on the 
shoes. One of the boys was poorly shod and the 
snow and ice did not add to his comfort. It was 
certain from investigation that no theft was in- 
tended, yet a release was not effected for eight days. 
We investigated that case unfil after midnight. I 
shall not determine whether the boys were beaten as 
cleimed or not. It was denied by the officer, but the 
examination and testimony of two eminent surgeons 
to whom I took them seemed to confirm the boys. 
Whatever may have been the fact, it was to my 
mind a good illustration of the right way and the 
wrong way to deal with boys under such circum- 
stances. Misunderstandings of boy nature are not 
confined to policemen. ‘There are even parents, 
school-teachers, and others who have the same un- 
fortunate habit. It has led to more criminality in 
child life than most any other one cause. I have 
known some excellent, big-hearted men on the police 
force who do understand boys, who are sympathetic 
and intelligent in their dealing with them. These 
boys, confined as they were in a room alone in the 
jail, soon got into mischief. If boys under such cir- 
cumstances are not engaged in some good thing, they 
are almost certain to be engaged in some depreda- 
tion, in some evil thing. A window was broken. 
he boys claimed they were cursed, vilified, and 
knocked down. They denied, of course, that they 
broke the window. ‘The real culprit was the first to 
lic. None of the others were going to either admit 
the mischief or point to the guilty one. Of course, 
I knew these boys, and away out of the presence of 
the officer they very promptly told me who broke the 
window and why they all lied about it. I do not 
think there was a boy among the four who had not 
told me ali the things he had ever stolen, and every 
vile thing he had ever done. They knew that to a 
certain extent I sympathizéd with them, that I 
understood the case from their standpoint. . 
Yet they knew I did not justify them. There is 
a difference between sympathy and the right kind 
of justification. No sympathy should ever be of the 
character that affects either weakness or becomes 
maudlin. It has been well said somewhere- that 
“love without justice is sentimentality.” Yet thers 
is no justice without love. I believe it a dangerous 
thing to ever let a boy think you justify him in any 
unlawful or improper act. If you justify him it 
must be where the law permits you to do go. 
Certain merchants in a certain locality complained 
bitterly of certain street hoys shooting craps and 
swearing viciously and obscenely, in a way that was 
extremely annoying. Of course, it is well nigh im- 
possible to stop street boys from such pastimes as 
crap-shooting. If some other amusement for the 
outlet of exuberance and a certain form of energy and 
instinet were provided, it might be done. Still, 
many of the disgusting features may be eliminated, 
and the evil to a certain extent checked. One of the 
leaders among the boys learned of the complaints. 
He had been in the juvenile court. He came to me 
with a proposition that he would get the kids to- 
gether and IT conld come and give them a talk, and 
he was sure if I wanted them to stop that kind of 
thing they would do it. He was equally sure that 
the “cops” never would stop it. It was just a ques- 
tion of the right way to get at the boys. As this boy 
expressed it to me, “You see, Judge, it’s this way, if 
dem cops tink der goin’ to stop it, they mustn’t come 
behint us.” ‘The bey was right. His method was to 
come “straight in front of us.” A boy is mighty 
likely to run from the “cop.” I believe a talk and 
mixing I had with these boys one night at the news- 
paper offices will do more to stop it than the police 
department. The Anti-Crap Shooters’ Union seems 
to be “a go.” T have been assured they are anxious 
to please me, and when the boys undertake to en- 
force the law in the street, it will be obeyed, ? 
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OF THK TEACHING 
FORCE. 


BY SVATE SUPERINTENDENT H. C. MORRISON, 
New Hampshire. 


[his is by far the most important problem con- 
nected with the administration of the publie school 
system, Jt is nut simply the question of emp oying 
a new workman to fill the place vacated by one who 
has left, but it is necessary to choose with such d.s- 
crimination of perscnal qualities, profussional equip- 
ment, and natural aptitude, that the new shail be a 
little bevter fitted for the place than the old. Other- 
wise, the system will slowly but strely detericrate. 

It is along this line that conditions similar to those 
of commercial competition come in. In the open 
market of the profession, if that express:on may be 
condeacd, that city or institution secures the best 
teachers which pays the largest salaries ——other 
things being equal. That means, in the first place, 
that a city paying lew prices must accept ed her incx- 
perience or mediocrity, unless it has exceptional ad- 
vantages to offer other than liberal salaries. In the 
second place, the natural competition of cities for 
good teachers tends towards encouraging a_ better 
general preparation for teaching and at the same tim> 
toward a general increase in salary schedules. It is 
a fact that teachers are paid much more this year all 
over America than they were ten years or twenty 
years ago. Twenty years ago, in J881, the salar-es of 
teachers in the lower schools of Portsmouth rang. d 
from $254 to $425. ‘This last was received by only 
two teachers; $325 and $375 were the prevail:ng 
salaries. In the high school, assistant teachers aver- 
aged $650, not very different from the present 
figure. It is fortunate that these economic force: 
have come in to elevate the financial standard of the 
work of teaching, for it is disereditable to any city 
or nation that those to whom it commits the up- 
bringing of a new generation of citizens should re- 
ceive as low or less compensation than the lowest 
form of unskilled labor, which was once true. 

What are the conditions of the market in which we 
employ our teachers to-day? In the list of New Fng- 
land towns and cities named in the report of the sec- 
retary, salaries of lower school teachers range from 
$230 to $800. In only three of the cities named are 
they lower than in Portsmouth. The average is 
about $525. ‘The maximum salaries are given. 
Those of high school department teachers run from 
$505 to $1,200, the average being $745. ‘The highesi 
salary named, $1,200, is not that of a swh-master. 
In Portsmouth the maximum salary of a lower grade 
teacher is $450 and of a high school department 
teacher $800. It appears from this that we can com- 
pete with cur neighbors, though at a disadvantage, 
in the case of high school assistants, but not in that 
of primary and grammar teachers. But we must 
compete not only with places of our own size, but 
with the largest places in the market, and these 
almost uniformly pay much higher salaries for pre- 
cisely the same kind of work that our teachers are 
reyuired to do. 

The effects of the low maximum paid lower scho>l 
teachers are disastrous and cumulatively so. 

In the first place, it means now, as it long has 
meant and will mean, that some of our best teachers 
are every year drafted away from our schools; their 
places are usually filled with inexperienced teachers 
who in turn are attracted elsewhere, if they demon- 
strate their capacity. So far as the personal and pro- 
fessional value of the teacher affects the efficiency of 
the schools, it must be seen that that efficiency drops 
a few degrees every time this process is repeated. 
Imprevement in methods and industry on the part 
of principals and superintendents may accomplish 
something to compensate the injury, but it seldom 
can be fully compensated. 

In the second place, there are always some teachers 
in Portemouth who remain here, after having been 
imvited to other places, because of home or other re!a- 
tions established. ‘They work on at the same old in- 
adequate salary cf $45 per month. It soon becomes 
evident that there is no further recognition of effi- 
cient services, which is more than money to most of 


them, to be looked forward to; work tends to become 
monotonous and the teacher either gives wp her pos’- 
tion altogether or lapses into mediocrity and the ie- 
fusal of all progress. Further, those who are wholly 
dependent upon their own. efforts, if they are to 
meintain a respectable place in society, have far 
from enough to provide for the long revir¢m nt f on 
the work ef the schoolroom which coms w-ti a1 
early old age. 

In any body, like that of a staff of teachers, the 
efficiency of the whote will not r'se above the -tand- 
ard set for it, and the standard is usually, in the lonz 
run, set by those teachers who come in fr_m cut ide. 
In this way, the efficiency of the teach'ng force tenis, 
in the long run, to adjust itself to the éfficiency 
which we are able to secure in competition in the 
open market. No matter how able our own texchers 
may he, as a body they will not rise above the stand- 
ard set for them. In other words, if you pay a 
teacher $60 you can usually get a &60 teacher. If 
you pay her but $45, she will do $45 worth of work 
and no more. 

The salaries of Portsmouth teachers are gencr.lly 
low by comparison with those of other places of our 
class, but the most harmful element in this state of 
affairs is the low schedule for primary and grammar 
teachers and kindergartners. Thesc begin at #500 
per year and receive $25 increase each year untw 
they reach $400 and are then in one year more raise.t 
to $450, which is the maximum. It thus takes five 
years of a teacher’s life and service before she can re- 
ceive this relatively low salary. The minimum is 
probably not too low: beginners in all trades and 
professions have to be content with small wages. 
But after a year’s service, providing she has demon- 
strated her capacity, the young teacher should be ad- 
vanced at once to a considerably larger figure; then 
by two or three liberal increases to a larger still, and 
finally by slower increases, extending over a longer 
period of years, to the maximum.—Report. 


LARGE PUPILS IN RURAL SCHUULS. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA, 


The advanced pupils are leaving our rural schools. 
Some go to the normal school, some to the academie:, 
and some to the graded schools, and pay for what 
they oughi to receive gratuitously in the public 
schoc!. Others drop out entirely before they have 
completed the course. A large part of the work done 
now in the normal schools and academies is the work 
that properly helongs to the public schools. As a re- 
sult these so-called higher institutions are becom- 
ing very elementary in- character, the rural public 
school is dwindling to a primary one, and the 
farmers’ children, the hest possible educational mate- 
rial, are receiving an education of the most elemen- 
tary kind. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DUTY. 


“Only a short time ago I visited the school in 
which a former associate of mine was teaching. | 
asked this teicher how she was getting along, an‘l 
she said: ‘I like my work, but O J would like to 
know what the superintendent tlinks of it! He 
comes in occasionally and remains for a few minutes, 
but he never has expressed an opinion of my work.’ 

“T called at the superintendent’s office and asked, 
‘How is Miss H. getting along? ‘The superintend- 
ent told me that she was one of the most effective 
teachers that he bad ever had—thoroughly con- 
secrated to her work. Then I said: ‘Why in the 
world don"t you tell her so? Won’t you like tc hear 
your work commended?” 

“The superintendent owes it to a teacher that he 
be slow to reach conclusions adverse to her. Occa- 
sional visits are insufficient upen which to bas 
positive opinions of a teacher’s work.”—School and 
Home Education. 


Still through our paltry stir and strife 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real; 

To let the new life in we know 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. —Lowell. 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


BY HON F. A. COLION, INDIANAPOLIS, 

The sole purpose of the counity institute is {o 
bring about better teaching. While there may } , 
wide diversity of opinion as to just how this ain |. 
io be reached, [ suppose that everyone who hy 
given the matter any thought will admit that ther: 
are a few things which every good institute s'you! | 
de. First, it should bring, inspinat'on to the teach: r: 
It should furnish higher ideals and more: ho 
views of life, This must come largely from the per 
sonality of thé instructors employed. Second, | 
shonid bring larger” profe sional zeal. It shou 
furnish higher professional ideals and a larger, pro- 
founder belicf in the calling: This must come fro.) 
the professional attitude of the instructors. Third. 
it should bring practical solutions to the every lay 
problems of teaching. It should furnish the hes; 
way. to. teach hased upon pedagogical pr-ne'ples. 
This must come from the scholarship and pro 
sicna] training of the instructors. WPourih., it shoul 
bring a week of ‘happy social life, with a renewal of 
friendships, and the acquisition of new friends. 
This must come from the superintendent, the coi- 
munity, and the teachers themselves. 


TRACHING MORALITY. 


BY S. K,.MC INTYRE. 

Some one has said that the best definition of reli- 
zion is to tell right from wrong, and that the heart 
of religion is morality. ° 

A prominent lady in a Massachusetts town re- 
cently said that morality finds no place in our public 
schoc!s. She felt, because no definite period was 
assigned for the subject, that it was wholly neglected. 
If religion and life are one, religion and morality are 
unconsciously taught every day. 

Last September my class of sixty-seyen pup ls 
had a very limited sense of honor. The first we k 
was one of whispering, copying, and letter-writing. 
I had frequent oeeasion to call to mind Kate Upson 
Olark’s story. of the little girl who cried bitterly be- 
cause Willie, who sat in front of her, had been r.- 
placed by Tommie. “Willie always had his spelling 
lesson writlen correctly,” said the little girl, “I have 
copied every word, so was sure mine was r ght. 
Tommie misses often, but I copy just the same, bu: 
am not sure of having a perfect paper.” 

After the school had repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
I told a story and asked for the lesson it taught. 
The pupils were much interested, and readily drew 
their canclusions, and applied them to school. The 
spirit of the school was so changed that day, that | 
determined to try the experiment again. 

For sixteen weeks I did not fail to tell my story. 
always leaving the application for the pupils. «\t 
the end of that time, they were asked to write a com- 
position giving the story that had most influenced 
them in their school tife. It was most precious read- 
ing, and proved that wonderful influence had gone 
out, no twe ‘being swayed by the same thought. 

It requires time and tact to think up and adapi 
the stories, but for a teacher who is on the look-out 
for them, evervthing she reads will turn to gold. 

A few lines of poetry will answer when no story 
is at hand. After repeating— 7 


“If none were sick and none were zad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministrations, 

Earth would grow cold, and lose indeed 
Its sweetest consolaticns,” 


I asked a most trying boy to give me the meaning. 

“If everybody was always well, and didn’t nced n) 
help, we’d be like a stone,” was his reply. 

With the added thought that I hoped to sce 2 
spirit of helpfulness in the school, I left it. ! 
assure you, kindness and thoughtfulness were 10! 
lacking that day. 

This is an easy and effectual way of teaching boys 
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and girls morality. The greatest results, which we 
cal] good or evil, have had their beginnings in 
causes so small’ that only the most careful teacher 
will find them. 

“From thé infinitely little the infinitely great is 
being built.” 


QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE—(11/.) 


ANSWERS. 


[or Questions, see Journal of November 17.] 

102. George bliot. 

193. Lanier. 

194, Francis Parkman. 

19. J. G. Whittier. 

196. Robert Browning. 

197. John Ruskin. 

198. George Elict. 

199. ‘T. B. Aldrich. 

200. Bret Harte. 

201. J. R. Lowell, 

202. Charles Dudley Warner. 

203. Thomas Huxley. 

204. John Burroughs, 

205. Edward Egglestcn. . 

206. John Hay. 

207. J. R. Lowell. 

208. Joaouin Miller. 

209. Robert Daie Owen. 

210. §. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 

211. J. T. Fields. 

212. George Eliot. 

213. F. R.-Stockton. 

214. Bayard Taylor. 

215. T. B. Aldrich. 

216. Will Carleton. 

217. J. G. Holland. 

218. W. D. Howells. 

219. John Boyle O’Reilly. 

220. Lew Wallace. 

221. William Mathews. 

222. Bret Harte. 

223. J. G: Holland. 

224. u. Clemens (Mark Twa'ir). 

225. George Elict. 
226. Felix Adler. 

227. Robert J. Burdette. 
£28 Sarch Orne Jeweit. 
£29. Nenry James. 
230. Henry M. Stanley. 
231. John Purroughs. 
252. George W. Cable. 
203. Robert Grant. 

234. A. W. Tourger. 
235. Edwin Arnold. 
236. S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 
237. Henry George. 

238. Jovl Chandler Harris. 

239. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

240. Robert Grant. 

241. John Burroughs.. 

242, Helen Hunt Jackson, 

243. Henry James. 

244. Benjamin Disraeli (Beaconsfield). 
245. HKlisha Mulford. 

216. §. LL. Clemens (Mark Twain). 
247. Henry Drummond. 

248. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

249. John Fiske. 
250. Mary N. Murfree. 
251. F. R. Stockton. 

252. W. D. Howells. 

253. Josiah Strong. 
254. Frances Hodgscn Burnett. 
255. Mary N. Murfree, 
256. R. L. Stevenson. 
“57. Thomas Nelson Page. 
258. F. R. Stockton. 


SUPERINTENDENT H._ J. Jones, Holden, Mass. : 
On the character, ability, and skill of the teacher 
inainty depends the success of the schools. The 
critical question. concerns what. goes on when the 
‘cacher stands before her class. ‘I'o the degree in 
which she is then able to command the attention of 
‘he pupils, toarouse their interest, to call forth their 
‘iergies, and direct those energies into educative 
Work, to that degree will the ends of the school be 
reached. ‘To assist in the higher development of 
such ability is the supreme and most difficult func- 
‘lon of the superintendent. 


SCHOUL PHOTOGRAPH Y.—(J1/.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


A STANDARD OF EXPOSURE FOR PIL. ATES. 
_ If you have been losing money in making nega- 
tives, and have given the world the impression that 
a great deal of waste and loss necessarily attends 
experimentation in negative making, you have 
maligned a refined utility capable of exact mathe- 
matical management. 

If- you have made numerous plates at different 
times, hit or miss, withaut rule or reason, and can- 
not tell at present how you made this plate or that; 
or before you go to make a plate cannot estimate to 
a fraction cf a second what shutter you will use, and 
what stop. count your practice all for naught, ob- 
.literate all vour experiences from your mind; you 
have a mistaken conception of photography.  In- 
deed, you are better without the indefinite uncer- 
tainty vou carry in your mind. And, further, if after 
making a negative, on examination you cannot de- 
termine just what change in exposure or develop- 
ment will improve the plate if wrong, you will do 
well to save your pains and money,—by beginning 
the study again with a systematic method. But first, 
forget all you have done,—so exactly mathematical 
is the exposure of plates. 

There is a certain definite light intensity that will 
make every plate of a given sensitiveness. Never ex- 
pose a plate without a careful calculation of just 
what stop and shutter with the light of the day will 
give the standard exposure or flash of light energy 
upon your sensitive plate required to make the lateni 
image. 

How to get a standard of exposure, and how to 
compute other exposures from the standard ex- 
posure. The following method is suggested:— 

Select an average time of day with an average 
brillianey of light in an average season of the year 
with regard to brilliancy of sky-light. From 10.30 
to 11 o’clock a. m., and from 1.30 to 2 o’clock p. m., 
will serve for average time of day for photographi- 
purposes. May and June, or September and Octo- 
ber will serve for season, and unobscured sunlight 
inland will serve for average brilliancy of illwmina- 
tion. There will of course be stronger illumination 
at noon than at the hour specified, and stronger in 
mid-summer and at the seaside, or in winter over 
dazzling snowfields. 

Conversely, the periods of weaker illumination are 
easily inferred,—earlier or later in the day, wintcr 
with its dulled daylight, and foggy days with leaden 
skies. 

We may assume that for any fixed time of day, 
weather, and season, the sunlight has a constant 
anvount of actinic energy. This is not absolutely cor- 
rect, on account of unobserved variations of the at- 
mosphere in its absorptive power on the light. But 
it is so nearly uniform that with plates of ordinary 
speed, we can in the dark room control the develop- 
ment so as to bring uniform results on the plate. 

Reason that at 12 o’clock, noon, the actinic power 
of the light will be about twice as strong as at our 
standard point of time, 10.30 to 11 o’clock a. m.,— 
and that one hour before 10.30, or one hour aft:r 
2p. m., the light will he about one-half as actinic as 
at our standard time of day; at two hours before or 
two hours after, it will be one-fourth as actinic. 

Reason alsc on a day only medium bright the 
light may be one-half as fast as on our bright stand- 
aml day: on cloudy and muggy days still less, even a 
quarter, a fifth, or a tenth as fast. That is, you 
must multiply your time of exposure. Also consider 
that in the shade of trees or houses on your standard 
day your standard plate will want four to six or 
eight times as much time. 

Consider also that in midsummer the light is twice 
as fast as at your standard season, June or October, 
and at the seaside still faster, but that in winter you 
must multiply your length of exposure by four or 
five times what you would give in May or eariy 


June,—unless you have a brilliant snow-field, when 
your experience will show you have a very quick 
light. 

With regard to lenses, it may be safely assumed 
that with an ordinary $25 four-by-five camera hav- 
ing rectilinear lens, the speed of the lens will be 
about the same for all cameras when new. Lenses 
deteriorate and lose speed according to quality, com- 
position of glass, and workmanship, cement em- 
ployed, polish, and according to care taken of the 
lens. If you have a slow lens, you can nevertheless 
find a standard exposure for the lens. 

Your standard plate for out-door work should no: 
for ordinary conditions be the fastest make of p'ate. 
Many persons fancy the speedier the plate and tha 
quicker the snapshot taken, the better the results. 
This is entirely erroneous, 

Makers of plates mark the packages indicating the 
purposes for which they may best be employed. 

The fastest plates, excellent for indoor and studio 
work, where light is weak, have but a very narrow 
margin for error in time of exposure in brilliant out- 
door light. Plates of the speed of the Cramer 
Banner are best for general outdoor work, and slower 
still may often be employed to good advantage. 

Cameras are provided with a range of apertures 
called stops, the smallest marked f-45, or still sma ler 
f-G4— which means that the diameter of the aper- 
ture is 1-45 or 1-64 of the focal length of the 
lens. The largest aperture will be about f-8. The 


largest aperture is little employed except for special, 


uses. The largest available stop, capable of covering 
the entire plate in good focus, in the series we are 
describing would be f-11.5. This will also be our 
best stop for our standard exposure. 

Select exactly the day we have described, but if 
on account of the season this is impossible, make 
allowance for less speedy light in winter weather; 
and on next recurrence of June or October light cor- 
rect your standard by experimental test for that 
purpese. Having now in your plate holder a Banner 
Cramer plate, or equivalent by other makers, in 
good strong day-light out of doors, using stop f-11.5 
and shutter 1-25 of a second, give your plate an ex- 
posure on some desired view. One twenty-fifth 
second will probably be full strong, but if you desire, 
a second plate can be exposed at 1-50 and a third at 
1-5 second, developing all three precisely the same, 
by a normal developer, in normal time of develop- 
ment. ‘The best negative as it results will show what 
was the normal exposure under those conditions. 

Having settled this question take careful note of 
the. sky, label the finished plate describing stop, 
shutter, make of plate, time of day, time of year, 
kind of day, quality of light, what developer you 
employed, and how the plate came up in the deve!- 
oper. 
Having these data fixed in the making of your 
standard plate, you will thereafter make computa- 
tions from these data, for plates exposed at other 
times of day and at other seasons of the year, as well 
as with other stops and shutter adjustment. 

ITad you employed a Crown Cramer plate, speedier 
than the Banner, you would have given about half 
the exposure. This could be done by employing a 
smaller stop, f-16, or a quicker shutter, 1-50 second. 
If your plate came up slowly at 1-25 second, you 
may be quite sure the sky was not as bright as the 
average,—-provided your developer is right and your 
lens not a slow one. 

Tn adjusting stops and shutter to give the standard 
illumination on the sensitive plate, unless there are 
reasons for desiring very quick exposure, it is gen- 
erelly best. to reduce illumination by smaller stops, 
as the mechanism of the stop apertures is more re- 
liable in mathematical accuracy than the variously 
marked speed of shutter. 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia opened ins i- 
tutions for the edueation of the blind within twelve 
months in 1832-3. Ohio was the first to establish a 
state school in 1837. 


“A dull boy’s mind is 


a Wise man’s problem.” 
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THE PINE CONE WILLOW-GALL AND 
ITS INHABITANTS. 


BY BERTIE M. PHILLIPS. 


A cold, sleety morning last November, one of my 
Sharp Eves came into the schoolroom, his pockets 
bulging with pine cone willow-galls. “Please tell us 
about them, will you, Miss Phillips?” he asked, tak- 
ing a few from his pocket. 

“Give two to each of the scholars,” I replied, “and 
we will see what we can find. Directing the pupils 
to open the cones carefully and to examine the scales 
closely we proceeded with our lesson. A hand raised 
in one corner of the room attracted my attention. 
“T have found a cluster of yellowish oval-shaped eggs 
wrapped in a white silken web. What are they?” in- 
quired the young nature student. 

“These.” I replied, “are the eggs of a meadow 
grasshopper. That little lady, one day late in Octo- 
ber, i” looking for a place to deposit her eggs spied 
this willow-gall and as it seemed a very suitable place 
pierced the gall and dropped her eggs therein, mean- 
while sending from her mouth into the cavity a 
shining, viscid finid, which hardened into the silken 
wel) you see and formed a snug wrapping and pro- 
tection for her eggs. 

“This grasshopper is a member of the Locustid 
family of those having long an tennae. You remem- 
ber the spade of the mother cricket, and how useful 

it is to her when. she wishes to form a safe retreat for 
her eggs. The female grasshopper is equipped with 
a more ingenious implement than this. Her ovi- 
positor is armed with four sharp points or drills, 
conceaicd when not in use by sheaths within her 
bedy. When she hegins to make an excavation for 
her eggs, she places these four points together, and 
after the hole is drilled by moving these drills she 
can increase the size at will. Think of these tiny 
sharp points and their use when you see the first 
grasshopper next summer, and try with the aid of a 
glass to find them. 

“Int we have gone only a little way with our 
willew-gall.. Cleave off the scales carefully, and let 
as learn what the next find may be.” 

Seon a brighi-eyed girl exclaims: “Oh, I have 
found a sac of pinkish larvae. What are these?” 
After all have examined the delicate structure, we 
learn that it is the Jarva of the guest-fly, an insect 
much like the first settler or the originator of the 
willow-gall. So closely are these flies related they 
are known by the same family name, Cecidomyiidae, 
a hard word for enthusiastic young naturalists, isn’t 
it? The eggs of this fly were probably deposited 
while the gall was developing. 

We proceeded very cautiously, as we neared the 
centre of the cone, for we were anxious to secure the 
larva of the first inhabitant intact. As every cone 
contained one of these, we soon came upon tiny tubes 
containing small whitish larvae without legs or feet. 
and having no definite divisions of the body. Now 
for the history. How did they happen there, and 
how were the scaly homes made? 

Quite early last spring a tiny two-winged fly, look- 
ing much like a mosquito, might have been seen 
hovering over a clump of willows. This was the 
mother-fly seeking a place to deposit her egg. 
Alighting on the terminal bud of a willow twig she 
pierced and planted an egg in the opening she had 
made. This egg was very tiny, but it soon hatched 


- into a jarva almost as minute as itself, which grew 


in its silken case till we exposed it to-day. Now how 
this larva could enlist the energies of the willow bud 
to form a house for itself, how it could pervert the 
growth of the bud, so that instead of pushing ahead 
into a slender, graceful branch like iis neighbor, it 
must stop and send out its leaves almost horizontally, 
forming the cone you plucked this morning, I can- 
not tell von. ut to prove the story told of these 
willow-yalls. go out some pleasant day in early spring, 
and gather some of these dusty-brown cones. Put 
them into a glass jar and cover them with thin 
muslin or netting. Some dav, you will find tiny flies 
resembling those that laid their eggs a year ago in 
the willow buds, and it is very probable that some 
guest-flies, a tiny grasshopper or two may reward 
your efforts, 


Next summer, unless you are very watchful, you 
may miss seeing these tiny flies as they deposit their 
eggs, but you will soon see the green excrescences on 
the tops of slender willow twigs. Watch them care- 
fully as they grow larger and Jarger. Notice how 
they change from pale green to the dusty brown of 
autumn, how through all the cold days of winter 
they shelter the tiny grubs till the warm winds of 
summer whisper that it is time to come out and be- 
gin the life work of creating more pine cone willow- 
galls, the homes of its offspring. 

On May 7 I plucked a few galls and placed them 
in a tumbler with a piece of damp cotton and covered 
the glass with muslin. On May 12 these flies were 
buzzing and struggling for their freedom. 


AN OUTLINE OF CAKLYLH’S “ESSAY ON 
BURNS.” 


BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY, UTICA, n.-%. 


There are as many answers as there are phases to 
the problem of English teaching. Yet it must be 


admitted—to continue in algebraic phraseology— 


that some of these answers are imaginary; that is, 
they look well on paper, they suggest a certain 
amount of ingenuity, and perhaps of erudition; bu* 
their practical value is nil. Nevertheless, there are 
some solutions, the iraportance of which can hardly 
be denied. Not least of these is the use of the out- 
line in teaching and studying such a work as 
Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns,” Macaulay’s “Essay on 
Johnson,” or even Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” By 
means of the topical analysis or outline, a student is 
enabled to hold the thread of the argument through 
digression, or through any elaborate development, 
with the result that the easily-discouraged or even 
the dull gain a true interest in the work, and thus 
the English recitation ceases to be a cause of ner- 
vous exhaustion to the teacher. 

The following outline of Carlyle’s “Essay on 
Burns” is offered, not as the only one possible, nor 
even as the best possible; but since it has been used 
in several classes with tolerable success, it may 
prove somewhat valuable in suggestiveness, at least, 
to teachers who are still experimenting in methods 
of English teaching. The Roman numbers in 
parentheses preceding certain topics are those used 
by Carlyle himself, while the Arabic numbers in 
parentheses following nearly every sub-topic indi- 
cate the various paragraphs of the essay .- 


THE OUTLINE. 
A. INTRODUCTION: BIOGRAPHIES OF BURNS. 


(I.) 1. Rewards from society. 
(1) To men of genius and to inventors. (1) 
(2) To Robert Burns. © (1) 
Why the character of Burns as a theme can-. 
not easily become exhausted. (2) 
3. Past biographies of Burns. 
(1) Defects of the biographies by Curry and 
by Walker. (3) 
(2) Merits and defects of the biography by 
Lockhart. (4) 
4. Carlyle’s idea of a true biography. (5) 


B. THE ESSAY PROPER. 


(II.) 1. General view of the subject. 
(1) Burns as a poet. 
a. The treatment accorded him by the 
world. (6) 
._ b. How he was handicapped by his sur- 
roundings. (6-7) 
(2) Burns as a man. 
a. Interest in Burns from this point of 
view, (8) 
b. Chief characteristics as a man. (9) 
(a) Weakness. 
(b) Sympathy. 
x. with nature. 
y. with man. 
(c) Self-consciousness. 
(d) Confidence and crédulity. 
(III.) 2. Characteristics of Burns’ poetry. 
(1) Vitality. (10) 
(2) Sincerity. 
a. Its presence in the poems. (11, 12) 
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b. Compared with affectation of 
Byron, (12) 


c. Its absence in Burns’ letters. (13) 
(3) Poetic feeling. 
a. The ordinary poet seeks his subject 
afar, (14) 
b. The true poet finds it at hand. (15) 
c. Burns’ supposed limitations. 
(a) In training, position, and travel]. 
(16) 
(b In time. (17) 
d. Burns’ power over all subjects. (17) 
(4. Intellectual qualities, 
a. Clearness of insight. (18-20) 
b. Strength of thought and expression. 
(21) 
c. Fineness of understanding. (22-23) 
(5.) Love. 
a. Sympathy. (24) 
b. Indignation. 
(a) Indignation is an inverted Jove. 


(25) 
(b) Verses by Burns through indig- 
nation. (26-28) 


e. Humor. (29) 
(IV) 3. Some of Burns’ poems. 
(1) Tam O’Shanter. (30) 
(2) Jolly Beggars. (31) 
(3) Songs. 
a. Rank. (32) 
b. Form and spirit. (33) 
c. Influence. 
(a) On English-speaking people 
(34-35) 
(b) On literature of Scotland. 
(36-37) 
(V.) 4. Burns as a man. 
(1) The fragmentary character of his LIfe. 
(38) 
(2) The indecision of his whole career 
(39-40) 
68) Early life. 
a. At his home. (41) 
b. At Irvine. 
(a) Dissipation. (42) 
(b) Religious unrest. 
(c) Legal complications. (43) 
(4) Life at Edinburgh. 
a. Burns in society. (44-45) 
b. Scott’s memory of Burns. (46-51) 
ce. Awakening of indecision in Burns. 
(53) 
d. Treatment accorded Burns. (53) 
(5) Life at Dumfries. 
a. His occupation. (54) 
b. His first acts. (55) 
c. Disturbing effect of visitors. (56) 
d. Political complications. (57) - 
e. Neglect by the aristocracy. (57-58) 
f. The last struggles. (60) 
g. The crisis. (61) 
VI. 5. Why Burns failed. 
(1) Popular theories criticised. 
a. Counsel and patronage denied. (6) 
b. Neglect by the upper class. (63) 
(2) Burne’ experience; the lot of great 
souls. (64) 
(2) Carlyle’s Theory: The failure due to 
Burns himself. ‘ 
a. Burns lacked essential heroism. (65) 
b. Burns lacked unity of purpose. 
(a) He attempted to reconcile the 
spirit of the world and the spirit 
of poetry. (66) 
(hb) He should have accepted pov- 
erty and devoted himself to 
poetry. (67) 
c. Burns lacked the unifying idea of 
heavenly wisdom. (68-69) 
d. Burns lacked the power to make de- 
votion to poetry his religion. (70) 
e. This devotion not incompatible wit! 
honest toil. (71) 
(4) The lesson of the lives of Burns and 
Byron. 
a. Byron, an English peer, failed be- 
cause he was ambitious. (72) 
b. The mission of Burns and Byron; and 
their failure as prophets. (73) 
(5) The attitude of the world towards 
Burns. 
a. The mistaken estimate. (74) 
b. The estimate of the man of righ! 


feeling. (75) 
—American Education. 
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WORK IN HISTORY. 


BY ELIZA GEORGE KLEINSORGR, GREELEY, COL. 


The study of the administrations is difficult for 
beginners in history, when the Presidents, following 
in rapid succession, are made the basis of mental 
procedure. The sojourn of our executive in the 
national seat of honor is so short and, except in a 
few cases, his influence is so limited that he does not 
become a fitting ideal around which to group ideas 
for the pupils who at this age are forming their own 
igcals of life. At this period it seems best to teach 
our national history with the prevailing social de- 
velopment and political ideas as the basis of pro- 
cedure, emphasizing our great men in any line of 


work and bringing them as ideals before the students. - 


\ith this in mind the following plan was tried with 
an eighth-grade class:— 

It was thought best, in so far as possible, to have 
the pupils really experience the history studied; not 
to take time to dramatize each part, not to work it 
out on the laboratory plan as though they were post- 
graduates in Berlin; and not that they were to be 
grown-up men and women making of themselves a 
backward moving panorama over the: historical world, 
hut {hat they were to be schoolboys and schoolgirls 
living and thinking during the time that this -par- 
ticular bit of history was being made, and, in their 
own way, live and make that bit of history. 

The preparation for this was a saturation of ideas 

concerning the social conditions of this time. The 
class was divided into three divisions—the Southern, 
the Middle, and the New England people. In every 
way possible, the class was flooded with facts; every- 
thing to be found concerning the manufactures, com- 
merce, products, costumes, customs, home and public 
life, education and religion, was made a part of their 
lives. ‘Their recitations were conversations among 
themselves, each group trying to give the others a 
perfect idea of the social conditions of their section 
of the country. A Southerner told how he spent his 
Christmas, a Pennsylvanian grew eloquent upon the 
subject of an exciting trip from Philadelphia to New 
York, accomplished in two short days by the flying 
stage, the New Englander tamed their hilarity with 
a long talk on his previous day’s experience, it being 
the holy Sabbath. 

The administrations were begun by forming the 
three departments of government:— 

One member of the class was elected President 


Washington, and was “so nominated in. the social 


bond” both in and out of school. He appointed a 
cabinet to assist him in his arduous duties. : 

A supreme judge and four associate judges were 
appointed. 

The whole school was formed into a house of repre- 
sentatives and a senate. The schoolroom was 
divided in two by a home-made curtain, so, that each 
house had a place of meeting. ‘The pupils now as- 
sumed the age, name, and responsibilities of the 
member of congress whom they represented. 

Washington committed and delivered to congress 
the noted speech made famous by the real George a 
century ago. he questions of the day came up be- 
fore congress in the form of bills and were warmly 
discussed by the members. The young senator stood 
firmly for the rights of the South, while the repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts used all his Yankee 
wit to insure proper legislation for New England. 
The first questions weve suggested by the teachers, 
hut-very soon the pupils began to see the necessity 
of, and to bring up questions of their own, often 
things that the teachers had not thought of at all; 
for instanee, in Washington’s administration, they 
asked one day what was the condition of the navy, 
ind began to-take measures to strengthen the came. 
The bills at first were prepared out of school hours 
by a committee appointed by each house; the teachers 
had to meet with them for long sittings to show them 
how to frame their bills, what the questions meant, 
what arguments to use, ete. After they were able to 
stand alone, each member of the class framed a bill 
ind the whole class voted upon the best one, which 
would be presented before congress the next day. 
Now, any committee appointed can frame a very ac- 
ceptable bill; the pupils strive to be put upon such 


committees; new pupils are turned over to them for 
instruction in this branch of legislation. The con- 
gress soon found that there was a great deal of writ- 
ing to he done in copying all those bills,.so they 
shrewdly elected a boy, who is doing printing in an- 
other phase of school work, state printer. He prints 
the bills on the school press, and each member of 
congress has‘a copy before him at the time of dis- 
cussion. These bills are kept and bound in a book, 
in chronological order. The printer has a decided 
advantage in being a member of congress, and often 
wmends a bill by striking out useless words because 
it is much easier to print. The following is a fac- 
simile of a bill:— 


MATTIE REPRESENTATIVE from_N. C. 
H. B. NO. 6. 


BILL FOR 


An act to provide for the admission of Maine as 
a free state and Missouri as a slaves state with the 
provision that slavery be prohibited west of the 
Mississippi and north of the parallel 30 degrees and 
30 minutes. 


A secretary is appointed who keeps a record of all 
the doings of the class. Each pupil also keeps a 
record, of his own accord, of what he considers im- 
portant. Many of these hooks are surprisingly fine, 
almost little histories in themselves. 

When the Alien and Sedition laws came up, the 
Southerners concluded that they were not “fair,” as 
they expressed it, and they began looking up the 
constitution to verify their views, finally concluding 
that it was a question for the supreme court. to setile 
and a test case was brought up before that dignified 
vody. ‘This was the first time that the judicial part 
of our government became a vital part of their his- 
tory. 

By the time the Dred Scott question came up, they 
were quite well acquainted with legal proceedings. 
The following is a copy of one of the lawyer’s briefs 
read before the court in that noted case:— 

Honorable Judges of the Supreme Court—In this 
case, the real question is whether this nation can be 
half slave holders and half anti-slave holders. A 
well-known saying of the Bible is, “A home divided 
against itself cannot stand.” ‘The story of the case 
is a well-known one to you; the owner of this slave 
took him to a free state, then to a territory where 
slavery was prohibited—it is claimed that this man is 
free under the law. 

According to the constitution, this man can not 
be a citizen of any state, since he has under the con- 
stitution merely an. existence as a thing, an importa- 
tion and no legal claim to the term citizen. 

An accepted definition for citizen is a person, 
native or naturalized-—a free man as distinguished 
from a slave. This man claims to be a citizen and 
to be entitled to the law; according to our definition 
he is not a citizen, according to the constitution he 
is a thing, not a person, so taking these two facts 
together, we may see that he is not entitled to the 
law. 
The owner of Dred Scott was unquestionably his 
possessor until this action was brought. 

My opponent said that the constitution is not made 
for the territories. but for the states. Amendment 
5 says that no person shall be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. Dred Scott was 
Emmerson’s property. Congress has tried to deprive 
men of their property through the Missouri com- 
promise. 

When the constitution was made, it was made for 
all the United States, not only for the thirteen 
original states, but for all the states and territories. 

Now, let us take an example, say a man owns a 
horse, he goes to a state where it is forbidden to have 
such 1 kind of horse, he has no intention of becoming 
a citizen of that state, therefore since the law de- 
clares that no citizen of this state shall hold such a 
horse, he cannot he held liable for owning such a 
horse, as he is not a citizen. 

The same thing applies in this case. 

Therefore, Honorable Judges of the Supreme 
court, said Scott is not free, but still is in the 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The total single-track railway mileage in the United 
Sates on June 30, 1903, was 207,977 miles, having in- 
creased 5,505 miles in a year. This increase exceeds that 
of any previons year since 1890. 

There are in the service of the railways 43,871 locomo- 
tives, the increase being 2,646. 

The total number of cars of all classes is 1,753,389, this 
total having increased 113,204 during the year. The 
assignment of this rolling stock was, to the passenger 
service, 38,140 cars; to the freight service, 1,653,782 cars; 
the remaining 61,467 cars being those employed directly 
by the railways in their own service.. The average num- 
her of locomotives per 1,000 miles of line was 214, show- 
ing an increase of 8. The average number of cars per 
1,00€ miles of line was 8,540, showing an increase of 345 
as compared with the previous year. The number of 
passenger-miles per passenger locomotive was 1,978,786, 
showing an increase of 70,476 miles. The number of ton- 
miles per freight locomotive was 6,807,981, showing an 
increase of 141,482 miles, 

The aggregate number of locomotives and cars in the 
service of the railways was 1,797,260. Of this number 
1,462,259 were fitted with train brakes, indicating an in- 
erease during the year of 155,414, and 1,770,558 were 
fitted with automatic couplers, indicating an increase of 
122,028. 

The number of persons on the pay rolls of the rail- 
ways in the United States is 1,312.537, or 639 per 100 
miles of line. These figures, when compared with 
corresponding ones for the year 1902, show an increase 
of 123,222 in the number of employees, or 45 per 100 miles 
of line. The classification of employees includes engine- 
men, 52,993; firemen, 56,041; conductors, 39,741, and 
other trainmen, 104,885. There were 49,961 switch ten- 
ders, crossing tenders, and watchmen. With regard to 
the four general divisions of railway employment it ap- 
pears that gencral administration required the services 
of 45,222 employees; maintenance of way and structures, 
453,648 employees; maintenance of equipment, 253,889 
employees; and conducting transportation, 576,881 em- 
ployees. 

The amount cf wages and salaries paid to employees 
during the year was $757,321,415. 

The par value of the amount of railway capital ount- 
standing was $12,599,990,258, which represents a capitali- 
zation of $62,186 per mile for the railways in the United 
States. ‘ 

The number of passengers reported as carried by the 
railways in the year 1903 was 694,891,535, indicating an 
‘nerease of 45,013,030. ‘The passenger-mileage, or the 
number of passengers carried 1 mile, was 20,915,763,881, 
having increased 1,225,826,261. 

The number of tons of freight reported as carried was 
1,304,394,323. which exceeds the tonnage of the previous 
year by 104,978,526 tons. The ton-mileage, or the number 
of tons carried 1 mile, was 173,222,278,993, the increase 
being 15,932,908,940. 

The average revenue per passenger per mile for tho 
year mentioned was 2.006 cents, the average for the pre- 
ceding year heing 1.986 cents. The average revenue per 
ton ver mile was 4.763 cent. This average for the 
preceding year was 0.757 cent. The average cost of run- 
ning a train 1 mile appears to have increased between — 
8 and 9 cents. 

The gross earnings of the railways in the (nited States 
from the operation of 205,313.54 miles of line were, 
$1,900,846,907, being $174,466,640 greater than for the pre- 
vious year, Their operating expenses were $1,257,538,- 
°52, or $141,290,105 more than in 1902. 

Passengers revenue, $421,704,592—increase, $28,741,344: 
mail, $41,709,296—increase, $1,873,552; express, $38,331,964 
—increase, $4,078,505; other earnings from passenger ser- 
vice, . $9,821,277 —-increase, $962,508: freight revenue, 
$1,338,020,026—increase, $130,791,181; other earnings 
from freight service, $4,467,025—decrease, $279,693; other 
earnings from operation, including unclassified items, 
$46,792,627—inerease, $8,399,242. Gross earnings from 
operation per mile of line averaged $9,258, the corre- 
sponding average for the year 1902 being $633 iess. 

The total number of casualties to persons on the rail- 
ways was 86,393, of which 9,840 reprsented the number 
of persons killed and 76,553 the number injured. Casual- 
ties occurred among three general classes of railway em- 
ployees, as follows: Trainmen, 2,070 killed and 25,676 in- 
jured; switch tenders, crossing tenders, and Watchmen, 
283 killed, 2,252 injured: other employees, 1,253 killed, 
22.453 injured. The casualties to employees coupling and 
uncoupling cars were, employees killed, 281; injured, 
3,551. 
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The Southern Educational Association was organ- 
ized in 1890. 


An undeveloped mind is not necessarily the ab- 
sence of capacity. 

The United States raises more wheat, more cot- 
ton, more corn than any other country. 


The man with violent remedies is as dangerous in 
education as in therapeutics. 


There are 173 public normal schools in the United 
States with 50,900 students. 


No tenure of office should protect a hypochon- 
driac from dismissal from the service. 


When a child’s conduct is guided by his sense of 
propriety there is a stability not otherwise secured. 


Happy that teacher who knows that some chil- 
dren have a finer discriminative sensibility because 
of a year’s help. 

Before friction matches were in use the average 
man is said to have wasted ninety hours a year in 
kindling fires. 

Since the Chicago World’s Fair the capacity of a 
freight car has been increased 25 per cent.—from 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds. 


Incipient disorder can usually be dispelled by a 
little good cheer, as an incipient cold can be thrown 
off by a bit of good cheer in good air and sunshine. 


In no other country, and in this country in no 
other period of its history, have teachers ever at- 
tended professional associations and clubs as they 
‘do here and now. . 


There are in the United States more than 1,000 
elnbs ef women, holding more than 10,000 meetings 
a-vear. in which more than 50,000 women study 
science, art, literature, sociology, economies, civics, 
and history. What an educational force! 


Ii is somewhat surprising to learn that “keeping 
children in” at recess and.“keeping them” after 
school are still live issues, but it is currently. reported 
that the custom prevails in some places despite the 
universal professional judgment against such prac- 
tices. 

Two thousand, five hundred pupils in one crowded 
building in New York marched out as calmly and 
orderly as if they were going out at recess, and all 
the time there was a fire in the building, and they 
knew it. This is a grand fruitage of the spirit, 
power, and fire drill of the modern school. 


The manufacturing section of the United States 
has one-seventh the area, one-half the populaton, 
and considerably more than two-thirds of the wealth. 
Think of it! Two-thirds of the wealth in one-seventh 
of the area, and the farm lands are worth more than 
twice as much per acre as in the rest of the Union. 
The bank clearances are nine times as great. 


Deerfield, Massachusetts, 1698, was the first 
American community to provide for paying from 
the publie treasury for school privileges for girls, bui 
not until the Revolutionary war times were girls per- 
mitted to go to public schools except in rare in- 
stances. Medford, Massachusetts, in 1766 provided 
that ihe schoolmaster might teach the girls two 
honrs after school. 


WOMEN TEACHERS’ MONTHLY PAY. 


The average monthly pay of women teachers in 
the United States is $39.77. 

The ‘highest is in Arizona, $71.75, but umfortu- 
nately there are few of them. California, $67.19. 

The lowest is in South Carolina, $23.20. 

Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode Island each 
pay more than $50. 

Alabama, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia pay less than $30 a month. 

New Mexico alone pays men and women the same 
average wages. 


TOWNSHIP ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Keokuk county, Iowa, is breaking all records. 
Among other things, the county superintendent hos 
inspired during the past year eighteen townsh'p 
entertainments, the proceeds of which go into a 
county fund to pay for the publication of a county 
history, educational and civil, and other county 
needs. ‘lhe largest sum cleared by any of the eight- 
een entertainments was $16.97, while one raised but 
$1.50. and yet they netted a total balance of $173.07. 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
effect of the new life of the county wpon the educa- 
tional zeal and devotion of thé people, old and young. 

The originals of the best historical essays of the 
school districts are to be preserved in the Jibrary of 
the [istorical Society of the state, such is their value. 
In ihis way every school district of the state wi!] b2 
represented in the Historical Association’s library. 


FUNDAMENTALS MUST BE TAUGHT. 


The Providence Journal has this to say editorially :. 
“Pedagogs who are cramming the blurred brains 
of pupils full of smatterings of psychology, botany, 
geology, and what not, with little attention to drill 
in the fundamentals of education or to cultivating 
habits of study, making everything so easy for the 
pupil that he is led to slight anything which is diffi- 
eult, are ready with explanations of the present 
state of things. The truth remains to confront all 
their theories—the glaring truth that too little at- 
tention is being paid to teaching the English lan- 
guage. Itprovements have been made in some re- 
spects, and at least one of our big colleges has made 


its Fuglish department famous by determining that 
its graduates, however widely their elective cours-s 
may range over other departments, must have con- 
stant and thorough training in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. But this work should be done in the 
publie schcols and at the very beginning of the cur- 
riculum.” 

No reader of this paper can possibly misconstrue 
its attitude toward those who say that things were 
greatly better in the past than in the present. 
Nevertheless it never fails to affirm that the funda- 
mentals are the essentials. 

There is no excuse for any school that permi‘s an 
intelligent child to. go out of the public schools with- 
out adequate ability to write grammatically and 
spell correctly. 

Every new phase of the elementary school gives 
renewed opportunity to teach spelling. There is 
twenty times as much written work as there was 
forty vears age, and it is in this that one learns to 
spell. 

However much or little justification there may he 
in a comparative condemnation of the present resu!ts 
in the fundamentals, it is entirely certain that the 
results are not satisfactory, they have never been, 
and they will never he. This is no excuse for their 
neglect. but it is the great reason why educational 
leaders, and the rank and file, should put forth every 
endeavor to improve them. 
~ jt is not hecause of new things that the funda- 
mentals are neglected, but it is because we have not 
vet learned how to teach the fundamentals skillfully. 

We neglect the fundamentals of the fundamentals. 
We teach a deal of nonsense in the name of arith- 
metic, in the name of English, yes, in the name of 
speliing. 

To say that number, the correct use of English. 
the correct spelling of essential words, and all other 
fundamentals cannot be taught in a quarter part of 
the time now spent by children in the elementary 
schocls is to impeach both human nature and the 
schools. The fundamentals of the fundamentals can 
be taught without disturbing any good thing in the 
public schools. 


A METROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


There has been much incidental talk about a 
Metropclitan school district for Boston and the 
region round about with the same general bounda- 
ries as the Metropolitan sewer, water, and park dis- 
tricts, but the movement has never received any 
public attention until, on November 17, President 
Eliot of Harvard, before 2,000 persons, in Boston, 
propesed it, giving among other reasons the differ- 
ence in tax rates for schools. 

Boston collects and appropriates for school pur- 
poses $2.39 for every $1,000 of its valuation; Brook- 
line appropriates $1.91 for every $1,000 of its valua- 
tion; Cambridge, $4.33; Medford, $4.81; Malden, 
$5.98, near $6, to every $1,000 of its valuation; Ever- 
att, the same; Winthrop, $3.75; Somerville, $5.20; 
Revere, $4.76; and Chelsea, $4.92. 

It is entirely easy to make an argument for a 
Metropolitan school district, and it is practically im- 
possible to refute such an argument. The men pay- 
ing taxes in Boston to quite an extent live outside 
the city and within that district. ‘The reason Som- 
erville, for instance, pays $5.20 a thousand for 
schocls, and Boston but $2.39, 's bccause the resid. nts 
of Somerville to a great extent pay from five to 
twenty-five times as great taxes in Boston as in Som- 
erville, and their children can get no school benefit 
from the larger taxes paid in Boston. This is in- 
defensible. 

The Boston normal school ought to be open to the 
prospective pupils of the Metropolitan district. It is 
a great hardship for these young persons, from a 
district with a fifth of the population of the state, to 
have no normal school adapted to their special needs, 
or within electric car distance. The present condi- 
tion is unjust, inequitable, and a great hardship. 
The Boston normal is just what they need and what 
they should have. 

The salaries of the teachers within the district 
and outside the city would be increased on an aver- 
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ave of thirty per cent., and this is just. A large 
number of the teachers of Boston live in the Metro- 
politan district outside of the city, and it does not 
cost them any more to live there than those teach- 
iny where they live, and it requires every whit as 
vood an edueation, professional equipment, and gen- 
eral ability to teach in Cambridge, for instance, as 
Boston, and a large proportion of the teachers of 
jj}.ston, notably of the men, were teaching in the 
\-(ropolitan distriet when invited to the city. This 
line of argument is unassailable, as are several others 
chai eculd be presented. It would be just, equitable, 
honorable to do this. 

But Boston will fight it desperately. It must 
mean an inerease in her tax-rate. But what is more 
of a hindrance is the fact that the schools would be 
in the hands of a state-appointed commission, which 
do-s violence to all of the school traditions of the 
state, and again it is most unfortunate to have had 
such a scheme launched at ‘a meeting of the Public 
School Association, as it will solidify the Boston vot» 
against the association as did a proposition to make 
the Boston normal school a state institution a few 
years ago. 

The only hope of progress in such a matter is to 
have it originate outside of Boston, to have con- 
certed action of all the outside cities and towns in 
ihe district. When a considerable majority of the 
citizens Of Quincy, Milton, Brookline, Cambr‘dze, 
Somerville, Medford, Maiden, Melrose, Everett, 
Chelsea, Revere, and Winthrop go before the legis- 
lature for such action they will probably get it. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There has been even more than usual post-election 


disevssion of causes and effects, and forecasts as to 
the political future. The election was remarkab'e 
not only for the enormous majority given President 
Roosevelt in the electoral college, but for his great 
plurality in the popular vote, which exceeds two 
million, aud is two anda half times the largest 
plurality ever before given any candidate. The elec- 
tion was remarkable also for independent voting, for 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, and Missouri 
Democratic governors were elected notwithstanding 
large Republican pluralities on the electoral ticket, 
and in Rhode Island the present Democratic gover- 
ncr came very near being re-elected. More remark- 
able still and vastly more important in its bearing on 
the future was the choice of Repwhlican electors in 
Missouri, which made the first break in the solid 
South. There are some signs of a searching of 
heart in the South as to the wisdom of the present 
political alignment. 
* * 

The most curious result was in Maryland, where 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who led the list of Republican 
electors, was elected and Democrats were chosen to 
the other seven places. This split in the electoral 
vote was eaused by the fact that a considerable num- 
her of voters of both parties made the error of sup- 
posing that a mark against the name of the first 
clector on the ticket was the same as a mark for the 
entire ticket. On this account both the leading can- 
didates ran ahead of their associates. Such mixed 
results are always possible at close elections under 
the Australian ballot system. In 1892, North 
Dakota, with admirable impartiality, divided its 
three electors among the three leading parties; and 
the state gave one vote each to Weaver, Harrison, 
and QOleveland. At the same election the electoral 
votes of California, Oregon, Ohio, and Michigan were 
split. 
* * 

he hostile armies in Manchuria still confront 
each other south of Mukden, and neither side seems 
inclined to take the aggressive. Winter has set in 
and the weather is reported very cold. Some miili- 
tary observers do not expect another general engage- 
ment before spring, but time is so impontanit a factor 
in favor of the Russians, who have larger resources 
of troops and supplies to draw upon, that it seems 
unlikely that the Japanese will postpone an attack 
for so long a time. The obstinate resistance of the 
garrison of Port Arthur embarrasses the Japanese 


‘Left or Socialist factions 


plans. If that stronghold were taken, a large force 
would he released for operations elsewhere, and the 


prestige of the achievement also would be of great 


advantage. Japan has just floated a new loan of 
$60,000,000, half of it in London and half in New 
York. It carries 6 per cent. interest, is secured by 
a second lien on the customs revenue, and was 
offered at 90 1-2. At that highly favorable rate it 
was over-suhscribed ten times over. 

The Italian elections were completed on Sunday, 
November 13, by reballotings in the constituencies 
which had failed to elect at the first trial. The re- 
sults of the second balloting were confirmatory of 
the first, in the losses inflicted upon the Extreme 
and the gains of the 
Moderates. The second ballotings also were even 
more remarkable than the first for the open partici- 
pation in them of the clericals, who have been de- 
terred hitherto from all part in politics by a fear of 
prejudicing the Papal claims to temporal power. 
In Rome itself not only did priests and ‘monks in 
their ecclesiastical robes go to the polls, but also 
aciual attaches of the Vatican. This, of course, 
could not have been without the tacit consent of the 
Vatican authorities. The incident points to more 
friendly relations in the future between the govern- 
ment and the Papacy. 

* 

After a long debate the French QOhamber of 
Deputies by an overwhelming majority ratified the 
colonial treaty recently negotiated with Great 
britain. The most important clauses of this agree- 
ment are those which recognize and adjust British 
claims in Egypt and French claims in Morocco, and 
remove various occasions of friction relating to other 
African questions. But the clause which was most 
vehemently assailed was that which ends the French 
ownership of a part of the shore of Newfoundland, 
and abrogates the special privileges hitherto enjoyed 
there by the fishermen of France. On behalf of the 
French fishermen an effort was made, to reopen 
negotiations on this point, but it commanded but 
little support. More than once the anomalous situa- 
tion on the Newfoundland coast has created danger- 
ous friction between the two countries, and it ig a 
good thing for the peace of the world to have it re- 
moved. 

* * * 

‘There are ominous reports of rioting in Poland 
and elsewhere in Russia among the reservists whom 
the government has summoned to re-enforce the 
armies in Manchuria. Various causes are 
assigned, conspicuous among them the fact that 
the recruits are ill-fed, inadequately sheltered, and 
all the provisions for their comfort, and transport 
mismanaged after the fashion familiar in Russian 
officialdem. Behind all this a revolutionary propa- 
ganda is reported to be at work among the soldiers, 
and manifestoes have been circulated among the 
reservists, reminding them that no one who goes to 
the war comes back again, and suggesting that it is 
as well to die resisting conscription as to perish 
miserably in Manchuria. Obviously, reservists who 
are mobilized under such conditions will not make 
the best fighting stuff when they get to the field. 

* 

The Combes Ministry in France has rid itself of 
one of its weakest members through the resignation 
of General Andre, the minister of war, who has been 
the chief object of attack in the Chamber of Deputies 
since the session opened. It is not clear that he was 
in the least. responsible for the system of military 
espionage of which so much complaint was made, 
but as the head of the department he had to bear the 
blame. His suecessor is Henry Berteaux, a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. He is a civilian, which 
violates all traditions, and he is also an extreme So- 
cialist. His occupation as a stockbroker, one would 
imagine. can hardly have qualified him for the office 
for which he has been selected. All this trouble over 
the ministry of war, which a week or so ago narrowly 
missed of compassing the defeat of the Ministry, is 
thought by many to presage its overthrow at no dis- 
tant day on some issue other than that of religion. 


WORK IN HISTORY. 
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possession of Mr, Emmerson, who did not declare, nor 
did he have any intention of becoming a citizen of 
Ilhnois or Wisconsin. Isabel Churchill. 

While working on an appropriation for the Erie 
canal, one day, a senator asked how much money was 
in the treasury; the secretaty of treasury was called 
in to give a general report of the financial condition. 
The first speaker on the subject of the appropriation 
declared that it would be a sin and shame to spend 
$15,000,000 of government money on a scheme that 
would henefit New York state alone. The next 
speaker dwelt loud and long on the benefit to the 
whole country to be derived from this one water-way. 
He said that Western New York, Northern Ohio, 
and “The Garden of Canada” were the food- 
producing regions, and by furnishing this cheap 
means of transportation to the coast, the price of _ 
breadstuffs would be lowered for all, particularly for 
the South, which was the chief buyer; also that the 
canal would open up new markets in the West for 
the products of all other states. A pupil stepped to 
the board, drew a map of the region. and made a 
speech suggesting that the grain of this region be 
shipped via Great Lakes, St. Lawrence, Lake Cham- 
plain, Hudson to New York, and that goods could be 
shipped into this same region via Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. The next speaker was scathing in his 
remarks, asking how the boats could go over the 
Niagara l’alls and how reach the Hudson from Lake 
Champlain; he closed by assuring the senate that 
the opponent was not well informed, for only last 
week the House had defeated a bill to clear the 
Ohio river of stumps and stones, making it navigable 
for a part of the year. 

Either House can run itself in the absence of a 
teacher. One case of disorder has occurred at such a 
time-—a pupil who wanted to talk too much without 
recognition from the chair. From the other side of 
the curtain I heard, “If the senator from Maine con- 
tinues to disturb the House, will the sergeant please 
conduct him to the hall,” and the wagging tongue 
wes silenced. 

A boy was arguing a point after school with his 
chum and was getting the worst of the argument; 
he gained the upperhand by saying, “Now, Washing- 
ton, you can’t argue that policy any longer, you died 
last week; we sent resolutions to your wife.” 

A pupil who visited another school brought back 
this report: “I don’t see how they understand their 
history at all, they study a book just as it comes, 
wivether it is the way the history happened or not.” 

This is the method, somewhat briefly stated with 
a few examples from the children’s experience, which 
gives a glimpse of the life they are living. 

Results.-—The interest ‘is intense and constant. 
The pupils are not only interested in the history of 
the past, but also in the present history that comes 
within the boundary of their experience; when the 
President’s message came out it was eagerly seized 
upon, was read quite intelligently, and compared with 
Washington’s, noting the, changed conditions and 
also that some of the problems of that time are still 
of importance. Roosevelt’s ideas broadened their 
local view of things and now ail the actions of con- 
gress are looked after and reported to the class with 
greatest care. 

The students seem to comprehend fully what they 
are doing, they refuse to take any action until they 
know the why and the wherefore. Last week a phase 
of banking law came up that they could not grasp, 
so they adjourned congress and spent a recitation 
on the subject; they reviewed banking from Hamil- 
ton’s first idea of it down to the date which they were 
studying, and worked away, seeking information 
from all possible sources until they felt that they 
could again proceed intelligently to make laws con- 
cerning banks. 

sy this method the individual is strongly de- 
veloped in self-reliance and independence. The 
pupil, in taking the role of senator, forgets himself, 
becomes thoroughly imbued with the idea he is pre- 
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senting, loses all self-consciousness and can think 
and talk on his fcet; timid pupils who could not make 
a complete sentence can talk entertainingly for five 
or ten minutes at a time. 

The ability of each pupil is utilized—one becomes 
an authority on tariff, another on finance, etc., and 
each feels his worth when he has contributed his 
mite to the good of all. 

They are seeing history in its unity and full 
vitality; they see that events do not happen by 
chance, neither is the President a cause of events to 
any great degree: they see that Presidents come and 
Presidents go, but principles go on forever. They 
realize that the times of peace are the vital epochs 
of history, and that wars are only hindering or re- 
tarding instances in the great onward movement. 

They have not studied the constitution in class at 
al!, yet they knew it in a very vital way; they are 
constantly searching through it for a clause to sup- 
port some point taken in the proceedings, and they 
fight like supreme judges for its proper interpreta- 
tion. 

The social relations which this method develops 
are fine. Fach must learn to respect the opinion of 
others, must have tolerance and charity. When a 
hey becomes thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
there should be a tax on tobacco, it is often quite a 
shock ta him to see his chum, who happens to be a 
Southerner through that administration, protesi 
against this view; this brings him face to face with 
the fact that he is only one of a community, that he 
is only a part of a whole. Taught by this method, he 
could not graduate having the idea that he knew it 
ali and feeling a profound pity for those who had 
preceded him, and intolerance for the classes that are 
to follow. 

The plan is not ideal, is not the long sought royal 
road to history study, but it is a step in that direction 
for tne student teachers. Tor the pupils, it is very 
practical, teaching them how to meet and overcome 

the problems of every-day life——Bulletin of State 
Normal School, Greeley, Col. 


GHOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 
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The casualties due to falling from trains, locomotives, 
or cars in motion were: Trainmen killed, 440; injured, 
4,191; switch tenders, crossing tenders, and watchmen 
killed, 39; injured, 461; other employees killed, 72; in- 
jured, 536. The casualties due to jumping on or off 
trains, locomotives, or cars in motion were: Trainmen 
killed, 101; injuvod, 3,133; switch tenders, crossing ten- 
ders, and watchmen killed, 15; injured, 279; other em- 
ployees killed, 82; injured, 508. The casualties to the 
same three classes of employees in consequence of-colli- 
sions and derailments were: Trainmen killed, 648; in- 
jured, 4,526; switch tenders, crossing tenders, and watch- 
men killed, 17; injured, 127; other employees killed, 128; 
injured, 743. 

The number of passengers killed in the course of the 
year was 255, and the number injured 8,231. In the pre- 
vious year 345 passengers were killed and 6,682 injured. 
There were 173 passengers killed and 4,584 injured be- 
cause of collisions and derailments. 

These figures include the casualties to persons classed 
as trespassing. cf whom 5,000 were killed and 5,078 were 
injured. The total number of casualties to persons other 
than employees from being struck by trains, locomotives, 
of cars, were 4,534 killed and 4,029 injured. The casualties 
of this class were as follows: At highway crossings, pas- 
sengers killed, 3: injured, 7; other persons killed, 895; 
injured, 1,474; at stations, passengers killed, 24; injured, 
108; other persons killed, 390; injured, 501; at other 
points along track, passengers killed, 8; injured,14; other 
persons killed, 3,214; injured, 1,925. The ratios of casual- 
ties indicate that 1 employee in every 364 was killed, and 
1 employee in every 22 was injured. With regard to 
trainmen—that is, enginemen, firemen, conductors, and 
cther trainmen—it appears that 1 trainman was killed 
for every 125 employed, and 1 was injured for every 10 
employed. 

One passenger was killed for every 1,957,441 carried, 
and 1 injured for every 84,424 carried. With respect to 
the number of miles traveled, however, the figures show 
that 58,917,645 passenger-miles were accomplished for 
each passenger killed, and 2,541,096 passenger-miles for 
each passenger injured. 


VOTE. 

Editor Journal of Education: I am chairman of a 
school board. There is a division of sentiment in the 
board about the election of a teacher. I am certain that 
the present teacher should be retained. If I could vote, 
she would be retained. Have I any right to vote? What 


defense could I make if I did vote? 
A Perplexed Chairman. 


You have no right not to vote. It is your place, your 
duty to vote. You sacrifice no privilege by being chair- 
man. Jf, however, you wish to speak upon any question, 
you are expected to ask some one to preside while you 
talk. All teachers should be elected by ballot, and in all 
palloting the chairman should vote. 


CICERO’S CONSERVATISM AND 
CONSISTENCY. 

Cicere, after giving Catiline a terrible excoriating in 
his first oration against him, in the second egection 
speaks of the demand for immediate action. He had said 
in the first section that Catiline ought to have been 
long before put to death by the order of the consul. And 
in the second section he insists upon the immediate 
neressity with renewed vigor and intensity. He says 
that as consul he blames himself for his remissness 
and inactivity. 

Me ipsum inertia nequitie#que condemno. 


All chis means that the sooner Catiline is either kil‘ed 
or banished the better it will be for all concerned. 
However, in a few sentences farther on, comes. his 


extreme conservatism, for although he says that if 


Catiline is immediately put out of the way he 
will have reason to fear that people will say 
that it was too tardily done rather than _ too 
crnelly, yet he says he will not do it then, for 


reasons that he states which seem hardly consistent 
with what he has before said. He says to Catiline that 
be will put him to death when there shall be nobody 
that will object. 

Tum denique interficiam te, qum jam nemc tam im- 
probus, tam perditus, tam tui similis inveniri poterit, 
qui id non jure factum esse fateatar. 

Urgent action is to be postponed until there shall be no- 
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body that will speak against it. Abraham Lincoln delayed 
issuing the proclamation of emancipation for a long 
time after many zealous people urged him to do it, but 
he never showed such extreme hesitancy as Cicero does 
here. Catiline may live until there shall be found no 
person, sco wicked, so absurd, so like himself, as not to 
allow that his punishment has been right and just. 

How would many good causes suffer in the world if 
such conservatism as this prevailed! 


Boston. R. L. Perkins. 


EDUCATION 1N JAPAN. 


FROM “JAPAN TO-DAY,” SCHERER. 


Years ago the emperor of Japan gave forth the start- 
lingly ambitious declaration: “It is intended that hence- 
forth education shall be so diffused that there may not 
be a village with an ignorant family, or a family with 
an ignorant member.” And his intention has been 
amazingly fulfilled. A distinguished British journalist 
wrote, a few years ago: “It is so rare a thing to find, 
even in the lowest class, a man or woman who cannot 
read and write, that I have no doubt the proportion of 
illiteracy is higher in Birmingham or in Boston than it 
is in Tokio.” ‘The figures are almost incredible, but in 
léss than twenty years the number of pupils enrolled in 
the Japanese schools increased more than 3,000,000 per 
cent. There are now enrolled in the various schools of 
Japan more than four and a quarter million pupils, out 
of a total population of some 40,000,000. The govern- 
ment expends for this work annually not less than 
40,000,000 yen ($20,000,000). 

The mental soil of the Japanese has had a rapid recep- 
tivity without parallel in the history of the world... . 
Simply as students, they are ideal. I can see them now, 
as they sat there, apparently so stoical, so Easternly im- 
But those sleepy-looking eyes were wide 
awake. Their minds were drinking with a thirst that 
could never be quenched. And when the next day came, 
they had digested the lesson of the day before, in every 
atom, and were clamoring with a hundred questions for 
I do not say that they are an originating race. . . 
quick receptiveness and rapid, 
food, they are un- 


passive. 


more. 
But I repeat that, for 
thorough assimilation of mental 
paralleled. 


by 
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WHICH WAY? 

Three ways for spelling the name of the greatest of 
dramatists are in current use—Shakspere, Shakspeare, 
and Shakespeare. Which way is correct? 

Knight, De Quincey, Boas, the Century Dictionary, 
and no less authority than Stopford Brooke write it 
Shakspere. 

Taine, Guizot, Coleridge, and William Smith speli it 
Shakspeare. 

Rolfe, Hudson, Simonds, Painter, and nearly all other 
modern school texts use the word Shakespeare. This 
spelling is approved by Lowell in his essays, and by the 
three great cyclopedias—Johnson’s, International, 
and Britannica. 

Webster gives all three ways, but gives the preference 
io Shakespeare. 

The Century Dictionary remarks that the etymologi- 
cally correct modern form is Shakespear. It seems 
as though the poet himself did not always spell 
his name uniformly. One of his signatures has it 
Shakspaer. On his monument we are given the form 
Shakspeare, while at his wife’s tomb we read, “Heere 
lyeth interred the body of Anne, wife of William Shakes- 
peare.” The title page of a Hamlet printed in 1611 
bears the name of William Shakespeare. 

There seems to be a well-defined and persistent effort 
on the part of teachers and of publishers of school texts 
to fix the spelling at Shakespeare, and that is in ail 
probability the wisest thing to do. 

John D. Meese. 


California, Pa. ° 


TWO OF BARDEEN’S FABLES. 


A district school teacher whose fad was botany caught 
one of his boys smoking a cigarette in the schoolyard. 
Grabbing him by the coat collar, he exclaimed:— 

“You come into the schoolhouse, and I will give you 
the best licking you ever had.” 

“I thought that word was pronounced ‘lichen,’” said 
the boy sweetly. “I shall be ever so glad to get one. 
We are all so much interested in what you said of the 
difference between that and moss the other morning.” 

This fable shows that the boy’s spelling prevailed. 

* * * * 

A school commissioner visiting a school was taken 
through the building by the new principal, a young man, 
who kept remarking: ‘‘You see, I maintain perfect dis- 
cipline everywhere’; “You will notice that in teaching 
reading I combine the phonic with the word method”; 
“T have led the village to feel that education is not for 
school, but for life,” etc. 

When the commissioner was ready to drive away, the 
principal said with a confident smile: ‘‘I hope you find 
that I am running a good school here.” 

The commissioner stood with one foot on the hub of 
the front wheel, and meditated a moment. 

“You-remind me,” he said, “of the time I went up to 
the county seat to attend the laying of the corner stone 
of the new court house. We had just got the stone laid, 
when an old hen flew to the top of a fence close by and 
began to cackle and crow. An old farmer who was up 
to the tricks of barnyard fowl turned to me and said: 
‘You hear that old fool hen there, cuttin’ up all ‘that 
fuss? Well, she’s up there showin’ off, tryin’ to make 
us believe that she laid the corner stone.’ 


“You happen just now to be at the head of this school, _ 


but you didn’t make the schoo). It was a good school 
before you came here; it will be a good school after you 
go away. The people in this village have always wanted 
a good school, and had it, and been proud of it. Two of 
the teachers in that school were teaching in it when you 
were a child, and yet you say of their work, ‘I teach 
this way.’ 

“You are a promising young fellow. You are quick 
and energetic, and interested in your work, and you will 
grow to be a good teacher. But you have a lot to learn, 
and one of the things to learn first is that I is the ninth 
letter of the alphabet, not the first, and the smallest, not 
the biggest. Good-hy.” 

This fable teaches that as the commissioner drove 
away the principal did some thinking, and that it was 
good for him,—Schoo] Bulletin. 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL AMERICANS. By Sherman Wil- 
liams, New Ycrk State Institute conductor, and for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Boston. Ginn & Co. Cloth. 194 pp. Illustrated. 
List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 55 cents. 

Those whe know Sherman Williams will readily un- 
derstand that with him Successful Americans are not 
necessarily rich men and women. With him the success- 
ful men and women are Peter Cooper, Mary Lyon, Hor- 
ace Greeley, C. H. McCormick, Francis Willard, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Alexander H. Stevens, Leland Stanford, 
Charles Pratt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Eli Whitney, Henry 
Clay, Benjamin Franklin, and Abraham Lincoln. He is 
not cranky enough to leave out a great man because he 
was rich, but no man is in simply because of his wealth. 

The book is especially valuable since it brings tégether 
material which is drawn from a large number of books, 
and thus, under ordinary circumstances, not readily 
available. The style is strong and vigorous, and the 
biography has been admirably adapted to interest young 
people. 
THE FROZEN NORTH. An Account of Arctic Explor- 

ation for Use in Schools. By Edith Horton. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 157 pp. Price, 

40 cents. 

The fascination of the Frozen North for all classes 
and conditions of men is inexplicable. Men have 
hazarded life and accepted fierce discomforts to see 
the lands and seas that are largely lifeless. A larger 
percentage of the travelers in those parts have died 
than in any other class of adventure, and there has 
never been. a successful expedition to the North Pole, 
and still every year sees several ill-fated explorers set 
forth. So far as I know this is the first attempt to make 
a school work confined to the geography (7?) of this part 
of the world, and the abundance of illustrations and the 
charming style of the author assure its success. 


LITTLE METACOMET. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 150 pp. 12mo. Illuminated cloth. 
Price, 60 cents, net. Postage, 10 cents. 

is latest book for children by the well-known au- 
thor, Hezekiah Butterworth, tells an appealing s‘ory 
founded upon the early history of New England, in the 
period when King Philip waged a bloody war upon the 
pioneers. It gives a pleasant picture of child life, and 
incidentally shows human nature. The hero is a son of 

King Philip, and forms a worthy friendship with a 

picneer lad of his own age. It is a simp'e and engaging 

story, beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


COMEDIES AND LEGENDS FOR MARIONETTES. A 
Theatre fur Beys and Girls. By Georgiana Goddard 
Kirg. Illustrated by Anna R Giles. New York: Tha 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 202 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Children will be greatly interesed in the toy theatre 

schemes here presented. It is mot easy to give any in- 
telligent description of the book or its plans, but the 
reader may be assured that provision is here made for 
as much fun for little people as was ever provided by 
any book of plays. There are seven comedies, every 
part of the plays complete with description of the prep- 
aration of the actors. There is fun without limit and 
money-making, as well as merry-making, if one cares 
to prepare for it. 

DOROTHY’'S SPY. By James Otis, author of “How the 
Twins Captured a Hessian.’’ Illustrated by Clyde O. 
DeLand. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 164 
pp. 12mo. ITiluminated_c'oth. Price. 60 cents, net. 
Pestage, 10 cents. 

Aretheor of a popular author’s juvenile publications of 
twentieth century juveniles. So closcly has the author 
woven this historic tale into actual incident that one 
cannot help believing DeLand to be as real a person as 
George Washington. The illustrations deserve special 
mention as being reproductions from excellent paintings 
in oil. 

HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. Edited 

by Homer H. Kingsley. 336 pp. 

THE ARABTAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Edited 
by Cliftcn Johnson. 255 pp. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
245 pp. 

NALD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and edited by Wil- 
liam Dallam Ames. 219 pp. 

Macmillan’s Pocket American and English Classics. 
Fidited for use in Secondary Schools, with critical 
Introductions and Notes. Cloth. 4x6. Price, per 
velume, 25 cents. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This is one of the most attractive series of handy 
classics that has appeared. They are literally pocket 
size and yet sufficiently substantial and attractive to sat- 
isfy any demands of library or parlor table. If students 
do not read ali the classics leisurely and from a love of 
them, and if the grown-ups do not re-read them with 
keen relish, it will not be the fault of the publishers who 


provide such charming editions at twenty-five cents a 
volume. ‘There are already sixty books in the set, 


DENSI.OW’S SCARECROW AND THE TIN-MAN. And 
‘Other Stories, containing also Simple Simon, Mother 
Goose, A. B. C, Book, Barnyard Circus, Animal Fair, 
Three Little Kittens. By W. W. Denslow. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham & Co. Six stories in one volume 
bound in ecleth. Price, $1.25. 
A typical catchy, dazzling, funny, suggestive book for 
hoys and girls, who are ready for the excitement of 
motion and color extravaganza. 


THE CHISWICK SERIES. Handy, beautiful, valuable. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

RICHARD WAGNER. By Nathan Haekell Dole. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Gilt top. Price, 50 cents, net. Post- 
age, 5 cents. 

Wagener is of special interest just now, and this brief 
life-story cf the great musical genius is of value ae pre- 
senting a clear glimpse of the man and his work with- 
out the disturbing presence of footnotes or side-discus- 
sions upon questions which have already been over-d's- 
cussed. For those who wish a clear, direct narrative of 
Wagner’s life, given in an attractive form, the book is 
worth while. It is clearly printed on good paper and 
pleasingly bound. The full-page illustrations are from 
portraits of Wagner or photographs of scenes connected 
with his career. 
IMMENSEF. Translated from the German of Theodor 

Storm, by Bertha M. Schimmelfennig. Cloth. II- 
trated. Gilt top. Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 5 
cemts. 

This beautiful German classic is one of the few heart 
stories that can be transplanted into foreign soil with 
little loss to the original, because of its simplicity of 
style and intensely human interest. The present is a 
special printing of the little books, with full-page, half- 
tone illustrations of exceptional merit. It is bound in 
the artistic style of the “Chiswick Series,” and makes a 
highly acceptable gift book. , 

RAPHARL. By Sarah K. Bolton. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Gilt ton. Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 5 cents. 

For several years Mrs. Bolton has been one of our 
miesct popular writers on biography. Her long series of 
“WMamous” life stories has been read widely. She has a 
nright, chatty way which gives life and spirit to her 
characters. In her hands it is no longer a matter of 
names and dates, but instead is an informal and inner 
glimpse cf the man himself—his hopes, aspirations, 
trials, and successes. This brief account of Raphael 
shows close familiarity with the career of the master 
painter, who is presented in a way which fixes the in- 
terest and attention. Several copies of paintings by 
Raphael are given in half-tone, and the volume is 
printed and beund in pledsing stvle. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Text of Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, with introduction and notes. Cloth. 
Mlustrated. Gilt top. Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 
5 cents. 

To those desiring an attractive copy of this world- 
famous poem, the present little book will commend it- 
self. It follows the standard Fitzgerald text, which is 
presented in the artistic printing, bind’ng, and illustra- 
tion for which the “Chiswick Series” is noted. A bio- 
zraphical introduction and notes by Fitzgerald are in- 
cluded. The ‘“Rubaiyat” is one of the most difficult sub- 
jects to illustrate properly; hut the present series of full- 
page drawings which accompany it preserve the Persian 
spirit admirably. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND 


LASSTE#S. 4y Harry Carleton Eldridge. Lebanon, 
O.: March Brothers. Paper. 125 songs. Price, 15 
cents. 


This is a delightful collection of singable songs, bright, 
patriotic, both old and new, touching all safe phases of 
life in an interesting manner. 


BOOKS RECEIViD. 


*“* Routine and Ideals.’”’ By Le Baron Russell Briggs. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

‘* A Laboratory Chemistry.’’ By Richard B. Moore. Philadelphia: 

J.B. Lippincott Company. 

‘‘ Education of the Wage-Earners.” By Thomas Davidson,—— 


‘‘Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus.” ay W.A. 
By Allen and 


Granville. Price, $2.70.—* Caesar.” Books I-1V. 
Greenough. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
‘Little Almond Blossom.” By Jessie J. Knox.——‘ The Younger 


American Poets"? By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

‘“ Winning His Way to West Point.” By Captain P. B. Malone.— 
“With Puritan and Pequot.”” By W. M. Graydon.——‘ Her Secret.” 
By Mary A. Dennison.—* Mistress Moppet.”’ By Annie M. Barnes. 
—__‘The Eve of War.” By W. Bert Foster.—‘In Doublet and 
Hose.” By Lucy Foster Madison.—* The Whirligig.” By Evelyn 
Raymond.—* Andy.” By Lucille Lovell.——* Smiles in Rinte.” By 
E. Mumford.——* Betty Wales, Freshman.’’ By Margaret Warde. 
Astrology.”” By M.M. Mac Gregor.——* Epitaphs.”’ By F. Ww. 
Unger. “ Graphology.” By Clifford Howard.——* Toasts. Com - 
piled by William Rhoads. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 

‘¢ Blower Fables and Fancies.’’ By N. Hudson Moore. Price, $1.€0. 
——‘ Buster Brown Abroad.” By R. F. Outeault. Price, $1.00.— 
‘* American Wives and Others.” By Jerome K. Jerome. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“Keary’s Heroes of Asgard.’? Revised by Charles H. Morss. 
Price, 25 cents. Out of the Northland.” By E.K. Baker. Price, 
25 cents.—* First Book of Algebra.”’ By J. W. Hopkins and P. H. 

Price, 50 cents.——‘t Excursions and Lessons in Home 


Underwood. 
Geography.” By Charles A. McMurry. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre. 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 


President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 


December 26-30: National Federaticn ct 
Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukec, 
Wis. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. R. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 
E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

December 28-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. F. A., Milwaukee, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers was held at Tilion Seminary, 
Tilton, N. H., November 18, 19, 1994. 

The following pipers were given: “The 
O!ld and New in Education,” Principal J. 
E. Klock, New Hampshire State Normal 
school; “Athletics from the Poys’ Point 
of View’’: “The Phys‘cal Benefits,” Ray A. 
Stevens. Tilton Seminary; “The Mental 


Renefits,’”’ Marshall Davis, Brew:t«r Acad- 
emy; “The Moral Benefits,” Russell 
Jchannesson, Holderness echool: “The 


Existing Evils,” Arthur W. McDaniel, New 
Hampshire Institution; “Methods of Pre- 
senting Commercial Subjects,’’ Professor 
E. E. Gaylord, Beverly, Mass.: “What the 
Assistant Owesthe Prine’ pal,”’ Mrs. Bertha 
C. Hooper, Sanborn Seminary; Mrs. Clara 
M. Currier, Proctor Academy; lecture, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Frank Sanborn, 
Corcord, Mass.; “The Future Work of the 
New England Academy,” Rev. Loren 
Webster, Holderness school; “Englisch in 
the Secondary School,” Professor David 
Tee Maulsby, Tufts College; “Science in 
the Secondary School.” Professor E. G. 
Smith, Belvit College; ‘“What the Teacher 
Owes the Pupil,’ Professor H. H. Horne, 
Dartmouth College. 

LACONIA. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 14 the dormitory of the New Hamp- 
ehire State school for the feeble minded 
was destroved by fire. The loss was com- 
plete, even the clothing cf the inmates 
being destroyed. The sixty-three pupils 
of the school were in the building at the 
time, but were safely removed. They are 
at present quartered in one of the schoo!- 
rooms on bedding contributed by the 
citizens of Laconia. 


SOMERSWORTH. The Strafford 
County Teachers’ Association held its 
twenty-fifth meeting in the high school 


building on November 14, and despi‘e the 
unfavorable weather there was a large at- 
tendance of teachers from all parts of the 
county. 

I. A. Lee, principal of the Dover high 
school, presided. Papers were read on 
“What Teachers and Pup 1s Should Krow 
About TAbrary Facilities,” by Miss Caro- 
line Garland; on “Spelling,’”’ by Superin- 
tendent A. H. Keyes of the Dover public 
schools; on “How to Study Nature in 
Winter,” by Miss {della Berry. Principal 
A. B. Crawford of Newmarket gave an in- 
teresting talk of the literary appreciation 
of the classics. “Business Courses for the 
High Schools” was a paper read by F. E. 
Getchell of Rochester. Professor Ernest 
R. Groves of Durham followed with a 


paper entitled “A Modern Pasis of Cul- 
iure.” 

The principal address of the meeting 
was given by Walter H. Bentley of Hav.r- 
hill, Mass., on “Educational Valu: of 
Erglish.”’ 

A resolution offered by Superintendent 
A. H. Keyes of Dover to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate into the salaries of 
teachers of the county for the purpcse of 
procuring better salaries was unanimously 
passed. 


VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Mrs. Lucy MeM 1- 
lan has offered to present to St. Johns u y 
Academy the three-story building oppo. 
site the main academy building to be uved 
2s a dormitory for girls. The offer has 
been accepted. The building will be 
named the Charlotte Fairbanks house 
The gift represents an expenditure of 
$8 000. 

PROCTOR. United States Senator Red- 
field Proctor, who resides in Proctor, has 
announced that he will give $10,000 anil 


the house in Rutland, Vt., in which he. 


was born, valued at another $10,000, to- 
ward the establishmenit of a home for in- 
digent and worthy public school teachers, 
who have passed the age of usefulncss. 
It is probable that his gift will be com- 
bined with the fund of $20,000 left by 
Lucy Ruggles of Bennington for the same 
purpose, and that an additional amount 
will be appropriated by the state of Ver- 
mont. 

MONTPELIER. About 500 pupils in 
the public schools of the sta‘e have com- 
peted for the prizes offered by the G. A. 
R. of Vermont through state superintend. 
ent of education, fer the best compcsilions 
on patriotic citizenship. Thirty prizcs 
are offered: Ten prizes of five dollars 
each; ten of selected books with ecertifi- 
cates; and ten certificates of hcnorablc 
mention. The committee for reading 
these essays consists of Professor C. B. 
Wright, Middlebury College; Principal C. 
H. Morrill of Randolph Normal school, 
and Miss Alice E. Dickenson of Johnson 
Normal school. 

Governor Bell has appointed the follow- 
ing persons, resident normal school com- 
missioners: Charles H. Stearns, John- 
son: Henry L. Clark, Castleton; Albert 
Edson, Randolph. 

Professor George H. Perk’ns of Burtins- 
ton has been re-appointed stat: geclogis' 
and curator, and Edward M. Goddard of 
Montpelier has received the appoiniment 
as member of the board of library com- 
missioners. 

The present board of library comm's- 
sioners is as follows: Mrs. Susan H. 
Smith, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. Martha T. 
Buckham, Burlington; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Winslow, Brandon; Clark C. Fitts, Brat- 
tlehboro; Edward M. Goddard, Montpel er. 

The governor, with the advice of S.a‘e 
Superintendent of Education Walter FE 
Ranger, has appointed the following ex- 
aminers of teachers for the s*veral coun- 
ties: Addison, Thomas E. Royce of Mid- 
dlebury; Bennington, Principai J. F. Al- 
lison of North Bennington; Caledonia, 
William H. Taylor, Hardwick; Chitte:- 


den, John E. Allen, Westford; Essex, 
Alida F. Enright, Concord; Franklin, 
H. Dewart, St. Albans; Grand Isle, 


Mary Montgomery, Isle LaMotte; La- 
moille, Principal W. A. Beebe, Morrisville. 


Orange, Principal Jchn M. Comstock, 
Chelsea; Orleans, Principal Henry J. 
Stannard, Barton; Rutland, Princ’pal 


Winthrop P. Abbott, Proctor; Washing- 
ton, Superintendent Ozias D. Mathewson, 
Barre; Windham, H. D. Ryder, Bellows 
Falls; Windsor, Principal N. J. Whiteh 1}, 
White River Junction. 

POULTNEY. The state legislature has 
changed the name of the Troy Conference 
Academy to the Poultney Seminary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. The proceeds of the Teach- 
ers’ Fair for the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Renefit Association amounts, at the pres- 
ent date, to $17,000. Some departments are 
yet to report, and it is hoped the coming 
week will show large returns. The teach- 
ers have been greatly cheered by ail the 
generous appreciation their efforts have 
received. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Homans, 
the unsold articles will be placed on sale, 
Saturday, December 10, at the Normal 
Echool of Gymnastics. No one “division 
table” had any large number of contribu- 
tions unsold, but together, the articles 
present a generous array and ineure an 
attractive sale. The evenings at the fair 
were so crowded, it was impossible to 
show all the articles at best advantage. 
The one-day sale, December 10, will be 
devoted wholly to the business of selling. 


Tt is hoped that many who were unable to 
buy satisfactorily at the fair, will take ad- 
vantage of th's later opportunity. 

The fair, as a whole, leaves a del gh‘ful 
impression. There were no sales on com- 
mission, no fabulous prices, no “marked 
down” sale at the close. There was no 
selling by chance, Critical observers 
have called it the best conducted fair that 
has ever been known in Bosten. The 
souvenir program alone brought in one 
thousand dollars, through advertise- 
ments. The admission tickcts, so care- 
fully distributed and sold, brought in an- 
other thousand; the different “division 
tables’’ report varying sums from two 
hundred dolars to a thousand. The 
of the Council of Jewish Women stood out 
very prominently in its enthusiasm, for a 
successful table, and gave new evidence 
of the large way in which ell our p2ople 
are learning to work together in harmony 
for a common cause. 

The boxes in which the candy was sold 
were much admired. They were made by 
the pupils in the industrial classes of the 
Boston schools. 

The Japanese tea-room was a marked 
success, the returns are yet heing counted. 

Teachers will be glad to know that 
there is yet an opportunity to secure the 
valuable calendars, prepared by the Hill- 
side school. It is impossible to mention 
the excellence of the various di- 
vision tables, so promine.t was 
one, not only in the richness cf its dis- 
play, but in the notable women in attend- 
ance. sccial opportunity was 
greatly enjoyed. Every evenirg of the 
fair brought together people who rejoiced 
to meet, and whose glad greetings in the 
midst of the bright surroundings mads 
truly a memorable scene. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


SPRINGFIELD. Miss Kate E. Collier 
died at the home of her parents in this 
city November 14. The deceased w2s 
thirty-four vears of age, and was fora 
number of years employed as a teacher in 
the public schools of this city, and was 
beloved by everyone. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Those who have 
watched the growth of the manual! train- 
ing appointments of this city can best ap- 
preciate the perfection and beauty of the 
new B. B. French manual training build- 
ing on the east’ side, Seventh and G 
streets, southwest. 

There are in Washingtcu twenty-five 
manual training centres, or rocms it 
twenty-five different buildings, to which 
elesses go for this work. Superintendent 
A. T. Stuart of the District of Cclumbia 
tpkes great prid2 in this work. 


+ 


COUSIN 'BIJAH CONCERNING WOMEN. 


It’s the unexpected that happens—with 
men. “Tain’t so with women: they’ve 
sorter got to expectin’ the time fer wash- 
in’ an’ wipin’ dishes to come ’round regu- 
larly, an’ it does. 

I leok on this New Woman movement 
with ’spicion. The Old Woman was so 
blame much better’n I be that if they’re 
goin’ to improve her I’m ’fraid she’l! git 
out o’ my speer; an’ if they ain’t, what’s 
the use o’ monkeyin’? 

Podger says that he don’t take no stock 
in releegion; but when I says to him, says 
I, “Podger, did your old mother’s prayers 
ever seem to lead you astray any?” you 
oughier heard how still he kept. 

Women are better than men, but when 
they forgit it they forgit so dum hard 
that it’s discouragin’. 

Needin’ one hand to hol@ her satchel, 
an’ another to feel an’ see if she’s hangin’ 
together behind; it’s always seemed a 
burnin’ shame to me that Nacher didn’t 
give lovely woman another hand fer gen- 
‘ral an’ miscellanyus purposes, 

A man an’ a woman started to travel to- 
gether. He went by reason, an’ she by 
instinct. What about it? Nothin’; only 
she was the one that got there.—A. J. 
Waterhouse, in Sunset Magazine. 


GOT TO KEEP TROTTIN’. 
Got to keep trottin’, an’ I don’t care; 
Got to keep trottin’ and I can’t say 
Whether Down Here or whether Up There 
Finally strike an easier way; 
Still I can whistle a bit as I zo. 
Got to keep trottin’—that’s all I know. 
—Sunset Magazine for November. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL oF 
EDUCATION a8 complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operition of college muthorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important culiege news. 


Llewellyn R. Perkins, Walker in:tructor 
of mathematics at Tufts College, has re- 
signed on account of ill health. He came 
to Tufts from Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Bradford Smith of the University 
of Pennsylvania has been appoin el in h's 
place. 

Dr. Thomas M. Drown, president of Le- 
high University, died November 16 at his 
home in Bethlehem, Penn. He was to n 
in Philadelphia, March 19, 1842, and was 
professor of chemistry at Massachuce ts 
Institute of Technology, 1885-95. 


The inauguration of Charles William 
Dabney, Ph. D., LL. D., as pres‘d2nt cf the 
University of Cincinnati was held Novem- 
ber 16. Dr. Dabney is well known not 
only in the South, but thronghcut the 
North and East, as one of the most pro- 
gressive educators of the country. 

Eighty colleges and universities were 
represented either by their presidents or 
well-known members of the'r facu ties, 
among whom were: Presidents Schur- 
man of Cornell; Finley of the College of 
the City of New York; Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In the evening 2 banquet of three hun- 
dred and fifty covers was tendered at the 
Phoenix Club by the citizens of C neinmiti 
to President Dabney, the distinguished 
visitors, and the faculty of the university. 
After coffee the following program was 
carried out: — 

Introductory remarks, John W. War- 
rington, toastmaster; response, “The Uni- 
versity,” Dr. Charles W. Dabney; “The 
Editor a National Educator; His Respon- 
sibility,” Dr. Albert Shaw of New York, 
editor of the Review of Reviews; ‘“‘The 
Union of Our Educational Interests,” E. 
W. Kittredge of Cincinnati; “The Duties 
of the Citizen toward the University,” M. 
EB. Ingalls, president of the Big Four rail- 
road: “Unofficial Statesmanship,” Robert 
C. Ogden cf New York, pres‘dent of the 
Southern Educational Society; ‘‘Athletics 
and Education,” Judson Harmon of Cin- 
cinnati; “The Remedy for Sectionalism,”’ 
Hon. Edward T. Sanford of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; “The City Schools and the Univer- 
sitv,” F. B. Dyer, superintendent of the 
public schools of Cincinnati; “The West. 
ern Reserve and the Infiuence of New 
England on Education in Ohio.” Char’es 
F. Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve Universitv; “Southern Universi- 
ties,’ Professor A. Fortier, New Orleans. 

The following gifts to Amherst College 
have heen announced:— 

By Harold I. Pratt, a member of the 
class of 1896, $30,000 for an annex to Pratt 
gymnasium, to contain swimming pool 
and squash courts, providing also a heat- 
ing plant for the gymnasium. 

By the class of 1884, $10,000 to restore 
College Hall, if the trustees give $5,000. 

Under will of Emerson Gaylord of 
Chicopee, a scholarship fund of $6,000. 

By Mrs. Thomas P. Field, $1,000 for a 
free bed at Pratt hospital in memory of 
her husband, Professor Field, Amherst, 

SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 


PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 
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Children and fools speak the truth be- 
cause their powers of invention are weak. 

Life is life, but living’s bills for gro- 
ceries. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


SHEET MUSIC Latest N. Y. Successes — Polly 
Prim—Blue Bell—Anona — Soko — Navajo—Tessie — 
Laughing Water — Hiawatha — The Gondolier— 
Always in the Way — Message of the Violets — t- 

yaid, 20c. each—6 FOR $1. Address, ALBERT 

ROOKS, Box 9, Station L., New York, 
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November 24, 1904. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
Selected as a model for New York State Schook Buildings. 
Designed by ArruuR M. Scriprurr, A. M., Principal, 


BUILDING, 


NEW HARTFORD, 


WAGES OF TEACHERS. 


BY J. W. CARR, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 


Acording to the last published report of 
the superintendent of public instruction 
of Indiana the average salary of the 16,- 
204 public school teachers was $:508.55 for 
the year, or less than one dollar for each 
working day. But this is not all. There 
were 10,394 country teachers who rece 
on an average a salary of only $263.60. 
The 1660 town teachers did not fare much 
better, for their salaries averaged only 
$347.12. Even the salaries of the 3,980 ¢ ty 
teachers were, on an average, only $416.66, 
or $1.38 for each working day. Of the en- 
tire number of teachers, inciuding city 
and county superintendents, only abou: 
250 received a salary of more than $1,000 
a year. To be still more specific, there 
were 181 persons who received salar.es 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,400; thirly- 
seven, from $1,500 to $1,900; fourteen, 
from $2,000 to $2,400; fcur, from $2,500 to 
$2.900; four, even $3,000; and one, $4,200. 
Of the remaining sixteen thousand and 
more, or ninety-eight per cent. of the 
whole, not one received a salary of a 
thousand dollars. 

Only a comparatively few persons can 
afford to engage in public work as a per- 
manent profession. They cannot afiord 
to make the necessary preparation. They 
cannot afford to remain in a profession 
where only sixteen in a thousand receive 
more than a $1,000 a year. Neither can 
they afford to remain in a _ profession 
where they are liable to be dismissed 
without cause at any time, humiliated, 
sometimes maligned, and then set adrift 
with no means of support and at a com- 
plete sacrifice of the money and time 
spent in preparation. - These economic 
facts, more than anything e!se, account 
for the large number of boys and girls 
who play at school teaching, who are un- 
prepared for the work, and who cannot, 
as a rule, afford to prepare themselves. 
These facts also explain why nearly one- 
third of the teachers of the state leave the 
profession annually, and why so few per- 
sons become and remain truly profes- 
sicnal teachers. 

The economic aspects of this question 
are further shown by comparing the 
wages paid teachers with those paid per- 
sons engaged in other occupations. A 
ordinary farm hand can earn $20 per 
month or $240 per vear, and have his 
board and lodging thrown in. An ordi- 
nary clerk in almost any live of business 
can earn from $10 to $15 per week, or 
from $500 to $750 per year. A good sten- 
ographer can earn from $8 to $20 per 
week, or from $400 to $1,000 per year. 
The state statistician in his last report 
states that the average wages in 66) differ- 
ent manufacturingestabl shments empl»y- 
ing 63,535 men were $2,433 per day for 
skilled workmen, or $761 per year for full 
time and $570 for four-fifths time. These 
same industries paid on an average $417 
per year to unskilled workmen, and an 


wverage of $282 to the 11,224 gir’s and 
women employed. 

The same report shows that the differ. 
ent railroads of the state employed 81,{55 
men, and that the lowest wages paid 
were to the 15,849 section men who re- 
ceive on an average from $313 to $407 pr 
year. Section foremen received an aver- 
age wage per year from $460 to $565; 
station agents, from $500 to $838; bag- 
gagemen, from $423 to $820; firemen, from 
$520 to $820; engineers, from $660 to 
$1.325; conductcrs, from $865 to $1,175; 
while the 275 men in the general offices 
received cn an average from $1,500 to 
$8,000 per year. The lowest wages paid 
railroad men exceed the average wages 
paid teachers. There are only about 250 
teachers in the state who receive more 
than $1,000 per year, but there are more 
than 7,000 railroad emp!oyees who re_ei.e 
more than a $1,000 a vear. 

It is a poor minister indecd, even on 2 
ecuntry charge, who does not receive $50) 
a year, while most of the town and city 
charges pay from $1,000 to $2,000 per 
year with parsonage, marriage, and fun- 
eral fees, donation parties, Christmas and 
birthday presents thrown in. The coun- 
try doctor, that is at all successful, can 
count on at least a thousand dollars for 
his work, while the successful city pra:- 
titioner earns from two to several thoui- 
sand a year. The successful lawyer in the 
ordinary county seat can earn from $1,500 
to $2,000 a year, while the suce-ssful city 
lawyer may receive from $3,000 to $5,00) 
or even more per year. Besides, persons 
in these professions can give a whole life 
time to them. They are not subject to 
dismisgal at anybody’s whim. 

The public schools cannot reach a much 
higher degree of efficiency unless the peo- 
ple are willing to pay more, yes, much 
more to the teachers. If it is really true 
that the American public schools make 
the American workmen the most efficient 
in the world, if it is true that the suce:ss 
of the American manufacturers, American 
commerce—yes, of American arms—de- 
pends chiefly upon the efficiency of the 
American public schools, if the public 
schools are truly the “hope of our coun- 
try,” then I say the public schcol teachers 
are entitled to a reasonable compensation 
for their services—-a compensation that 
will justify a much larger number of men 
and women of first-class ability in chcos- 
ing teaching as a permanent profession-—- 
a compensation that will enab’e them to 
support their families and to lay by some- 
thing for old age. 

The paramount question therefore is, 
how can adequate compensation be se- 
cured for the public school teachers of 
the state? This is, indeed, a difficult 
question, one worthy of the talent of the 
best constructive statesmen. The mini- 
mum wage law and the minimum term 
law have materially increased the wages 
of the country teachers since the last re- 
ports were published. ‘The gradual, 
though steady increase of salaries of 
teachers and superintendents in our cities 
is encouraging. The willingness of the 


people to be taxed for school purpos’s ard 
their intense interest in public education 
are auspicious signs. 

But there are serious difficulties to be 
overcome before the teachers receive rea- 
sonable compensation for their work. 
The proper collection of delinquent taxes 
afiects teachers’ salaries,-—$2.633,499 or 
nearly twelve per cent. of the taxes levied 
were delinquent last year. The consoli- 
dation of rural schools has only fairly 
been begun. In 1900 there were 4,180 
country schools with an average atiend- 
ance of less than twenty. This number 
has not been greatly reduced. We ned 
to study and to practice economy in the 
administration of schools and _ other 
municipal affairs so that a greater pro- 
portion of the taxes now paid may go to 
employ better teachers. In some Ameri- 
can cities the police department costs as 
much as the schools, while in other c t es, 
equally well governed, only one-fifth as 
much. The whole question of taxation, 
including assessments, tax rates, tax 
dodging, collection, and expend tures, 
needs to be carefully considered before 
any definite conclusion can be reached in 
reference to how, or how much, teachers’ 
salaries can be increased.—Address at 
State Association. 


DISHEARTENED. 
Oh, Russia’s sending notes with words 
that end in “off” and “‘vitch,”’ 
And Japan is very prompt with its re- 
plies. 
There's the prospect cf a mix-up where 
you can’t tell which is which; 
There are warclouds ir the Asiat'c 
skies. 
And the quaint Korean muses with a mel- 
ancholy mien, 
And feeis much like a mouse that’s in a 
trap. 
He murmurs as he contemplates the 
Oriental scene: 
“T wonder what will happen to the map.” 


And in the Western Hemisphere the silent 
schoolboy sits 
And scans his book with an expression 
grim; 
He’s thinking of the skating rink or fish- 
ing cr base hits— 
Geography displays no joys for him. 
And when he’s learned his lesson, and he 
hears of do’ngs strange, 
He is a most discouraged litt'e chap; 
He says: ‘Why should I study, when the 
answers always change? 
They are always doing something to the 
map!” 
—The Washington Star. 


The closing exercises began with the 
display of a portrait of George Washing- 
ton. “Who is this?’ the teacher asked, 

The children sat mute and unresponsive, 
till finally one little fellow piped up. “T 
know who it is,” he shouted.. “We got 
that picture at home. Mamma told me 
who it is.” He swelled with pride. “It’s 
our father from the country,” he said. 


SUPT. L. O. FOOSE, Harrisburg, Pa. >Ta 


MARKET LETTER. 


(From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 Kilby Street, 
Boston.) 


Another remarkable demonstration of the 
staying power of the present stock market, 
renewed evidence of the solidity of its ad- 
vance and the strength of its foundation, is 
being shown. The foundation rests on re- 
stored confidence, on easy money, on belief 
in the United States of America and in the 
enterprise and business of its workers, both 
with brain and brawn.’ So based, the su- 
perstructure as yet shows no sign of totter- 
ing. It is built up well and skilfully and is 
not allowed to get beyond control. Almost 
daily we have seen this week ample time 
given for taking of profits only to be fol- 
lowed by renewed buoyancy and buying. 
The market has the best digestion, so to 
speak, in the history of speculative mar- 
kets. Copper keeps on going into consump- 
tion faster than the mines can produce it 
and with next year’s requirements rapidly 
filling we may look forward to a great year 
of profit to the companies. That is, the 
consumers, at home and abroad, are provid- 
ing so liberally for 1905 in fear of even 
higher prices for the metal that the com- 
panies stand to gain the benefit of the rise 
of some three cents per pound on a large 
part of their next year’s output, at the least. 
We produce over 700,000,000 pounds of 
copper per annum in this country and that 
three cents means $21,000,000 more profit — 
pretty near it—to be divided among our 
copper mining stockholders. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Boston and vicinity is to have another 
opportunity to witness the splendid per- 
formances in English of “Parsifal,” 
which Henry W. Savage's specially se- 
lected company gave at the Tremont 
Theatre during the last two weeks of 
October. The company will return to 
the Tremont for one week only, begin- 
ning November 28, when eight perform- 
anoes will be given, six in the evenings, 
with matinees on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. 


KEITH'S. 


At Keith’s the week of November 28 
will be a detachment of the Royal Japa- 
nese guard, who are giving fancy drill 
exhibitions to raise a fund to help the 
nation during its present trouble. They 
are as expert as the Zouaves. The en- 
gagement is limited to a single week. 
The surrounding variety includes Frank 
Gardner and Lottie Vincent, in this 


comedy specialty, “An Idyll of the 
Links’’; the Misses Mills and Morris, two 
clever blackface singing comediennes; 
Delmore and Lee, in a novel serial spe- 
cialty; Snyder and Buckley, musical 
comedians; and James J.“Morton, “the 
fellow of infinite jests,””’ and the most 


popular monologue comedian in the vari- 
eties. 


MAJESTIC. 
Charming, impetuous Dorothy Vernon 
will step out of the long past 


at the Majestic Monday evening, when 
Bertha Galland appears in “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall” for a _ two- 
weeks’ engagement. Among the char- 
acters are “Good Queen Bess,” Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, the crafty Sir 
Malcolm, the Earl of Rutland, and Sir 
John Manners, Dorothy's successful 
suitor in both real life and in the play. 
Orrin Johnson, formerly leading man 
with Maude Adams and Annie Russell, 
has the heroic role of the lover, and is 
ideal in its impersonation. The star is 
splendidly supported and the play finely 
staged. 
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THE LATE DR. H. 8. TARBELL. 


Horace Sumner Tarbell, LL. -D., was 
born in 1838, the son of a Methodist 
preacher, and his native heath was 
amidst the picturesque scenes. of the 
Green mountains of Vermont. Asa boy he 
was not of robust health. At the ea: y 
age of nine he was reading Livy; and in 
his mental grasp and development showed 
himself a precocious and thoughtful lad. 
His education came from the viilage 
school, the academy, and Wesieyan Uuni- 
versity, graduating in 1859. He received 
the degree of A. M. from Queen's College, 
Canada, 

Early in his career he united with the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and he was 
ever a loyal and active member of that 
communion, occupying positions of honor 
and trust in her councils. 

Doctor Tarbell was married in Decem- 
ber, 1859, to Miss Martha Treat, of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. Mrs. Tarveli and two 
daughters, Miss Martha Tarbell and Mrs. 
Winibrop E. Searriit, survive him. A son 
and a daughter died in early childhood. 

He early chose teaching as his projes- 
sion, and upon graduation accepied the 
position of professor of mathematics and 
science in Beileville Academy, Canada. 
He believed thoroughly, however, in the 
epirit and genius of the public schools. 
He believed the public schoo.s to be the 
fortresses of the great republic, and to 
this institution he devoted his life with 
such signal success that he came easiiy 
into the ranks of the first educaiors in 
America. And while there is provably no 
educational centre in the count:y that has 
not felt the influence of his teachings and 
his writings, his particuiar fields of en- 
deavor were Michigan, Indiana, and 
Rhode Island. ‘For six years he was a 
grammar school principal in Detroit. The 
following five years he was superintend- 
ent of the schools of East Saginaw, and 
was then elected state superintendent of 
Michigan. During his term of office as 
state superintendent, Doctor Tarbell 
made a notable record for the depth and 
progressiveness of his ideas and for h.s 
executive ability. He resigned this posi- 
tion to become superintendent of the in- 
dianapolis sckcols, where he remained six 
years. In 1884 he accep.ed the super.n- 
tendency of the schools of Providence, 
where he continued for eighteen years, 
retiring in 1902. 

Nature bestowed on Doctor Tarbell a 
fine type of the analytical mind. He had 
only contempt for the man in any line of 
life, who for any cause sought to make 
the “worse appear the better speech.”’ 

The picture he loved best was that of a 
school boy or giri on city highway or 
country lane, trudging with bundle of 
books at call of morning bell to the open- 
ing door of the schooihouse, above which 
waved the flag of the Republic. He be- 
lieved that every boy and g-1] had a right 
to an education. The great desire of his 
life was to develop self-reliant character 
and to make good citizens of the count! s3 
boys and girls that came under the sway 
of his influence. If every pupil whom 
Doctor Tarbell has he’ped dirc¢etly or in- 
directly could have marched by his open 
grave in Fairmount cemetery, at East 
Crange, N. J., the solemn process'on 
would have consumed all the hours of that 
beautiful September day, and if each one 
had left a single blossom upon his tomb, 
when the evening shadows fell it would 
have been hidden beneath a mountain- 
wilderness of bloom and beauty. 

To a man of Doctor Tarb:lls natural 
erdowment, together with hs splendid 
training, high ideals, and lofty conception 
of the dignity and grandeur of the 
teacher’s calling, one can readily under- 
stand the marked success which attended 
his efforts in public school work every- 
where. 

That so earnest, able, and conscientious 
aman was beloved by his associates, is 
easily understood. The expressions of 
loss and grief for his untimely death 
which came from many sources and es- 
pecially those from the Indianapolis 
teachers, twenty years after his removal 
from that city, were most touching and 
beautiful. 

This sketch would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the work done by Doctor 
Tarbell at the Detroit Louse of Correc- 
tion. He conceived the idea of inaugur- 
ating a night school among them. This 
was the first school ever establsh:d 
among adult prisoners !n this or any cther 
eu try. Others might talk of doing 
something for these unhappy men—he 
did it. In 1895 Brown University be- 
stowed its highest literary degree, that of 
LL. D., on Doctor Tarbell, and at the fol- 
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lowing commencement conferred, after 
due examination, the degree of Ph. D. on 
his daughter, Miss Martha ‘Tarbell. 
That such distinguished honors should 
ceme to father and daughter within so 
brief a period is a rare incident in the 
history of American universities. 

During the late years of his life, with 
the assistance of his daughter, Miss Tar- 
bell, he published a number of text-books 
which are in use in many of the best pub- 
lic schools of the country. These books 
comprise an English grammar, a series of 
language lessons, and several geographies. 

Doctor Tarbell was a man of keen dis- 
cernment and natural dignity, a master of 
men, and personally attractive. His was 
a strong will, a tender conscience, and as 
courteous and kindly a spirit as rarely 
adorns our common humanity. 

Alas, too soon he laid down his pen, and 
he who loved teaching has himself been 
promoted to the school of the Great 
Teacher, he who loved knowledge has 


come into the presence of the Fountain 


and Inspiration of all knowledge. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Delineator, with its 
message of good cheer and kelpfulness, 
will be welcomed in every home. The 
feshion pages are unusually attractive, 
and the literary and pictorial features are 
of rare excellence. A _ selection of love 


songs from the Wagner operas, rendered 
into English by Richard Le Gallienne and 
beautifully illustrated in colors by J. C. 
Leyendecker, occupies a prominent place, 
and a chapter in the Compocers’ Series, 
relating the romance of Wagner and 
Cosima. is an interesting supplement to 
the lyrics. A very clever paper entitled 
“The Court Circles of the Republic,”’ de- 
ecribing some unique phases of Washing- 
ton social life, is from an unnamed con- 
tributor, who is said to write from the 
inner circles of society. There are short 
stories from the pens of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Robert Grant, Alice Brown, Mary 
Stewert utting,and Elmore Elliott Peake, 
and such interesting writers as Juia 
Magruder, L. Frank Baum, and Grace 
MacGowan Cooke hold the attention of the 
children. In addition, there are the regu- 
lar departments of the magazine, with 
many special articles on topics relating to 
woman’s interests within and without the 
home. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


John D. Long, Henry Cabct Lodge, Dean 
Hodges, and Edwin D. Mead form a quar- 
tette of Boston authors, contributing to 
the volume which has just been published, 


entitled “Stepping Stones of American 
History.” Serious work by such authors 
must result in that which is both interest- 
ing and valuable, and the four top.cs 
covered by these articles are noteworthy 
steps in the growth of our early American 
history: Certainly these writers are au- 
thorities upon the subjects of which they 
treat: “The Framing of the Federal Con- 
stitution,” “Samuel Adams and the Sons 
of Liberty,” “The Battle of Quebec and 
What It Meant,” and “The Pilgrn.m 
Fathers.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just pub- 
lished the following important lst of 
books: “Autobogiaphy, Memories, and 
Experiences of Moncure D. Conway,” in 
two volumes; “Far and Near,” Jchn Bur- 
roughs’s ninth volume of outdoor papers, 
containiug his work of the last ten yeais; 
“Jewel’s Story Kook,” im which Clara 
Lou.se Burnham cont.nues the exp2iiences 
of her little Christian science nero.ne; 
“Oif the Highway,” a novel of Califoin.a, 
by Alice Prescoct Smith; “Heroes of the 
Storm,” true stories of rescues and wrecks 
by William D. O’Connor, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the United sSta.es 
life-saving service; ‘‘Lyrics of Joy,’ by 
Frank Dempster Sherman; “Traditions of 
of the Skidi Pawnee,” edited by George 
A. Dorsey, being volume VIII. of ihe Me- 
moirs of the American Folk-Lore Soc.ety; 
and a new edition of “Nights with Unae 
Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris. 


“The Courtesies,” by Miss Eleanor B. 
Clapp, a practical book of social sugges- 
tions and information, is just being pub- 
lished by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. as a new 
voiume in the successful Woman’s Home 
Library, edited by Mrs. Margaret KE. 
Sangster. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce the~ 


publication in November of an important 
volume on “The Russs-Japanese Coniici: 
Its Causes and Issues,” by K. Asakawa, 
Ph. D. In this account of the diplomatic 
and economic factors of the confi.ci, Dr. 
Asakawa speaks with authority; fur he is 
undoubtedly the most accomplished Japa- 
nese students of Eastern Asiat.c polit.cs 
and history now writing in Engl.sn. He 
has taken degrees at Yale and at Dart- 
mouth, where he is now a member of the 


faculty as lecturer on the Far Hast. 


R. M. Johnston, author of “Napoleon, a 
Short Biography,” recentiy publ.shed by 
A. S. Barnes & Co., is entering upon his 
new duties this autumn as lecturer in 
Italian history at Harvard Un.vers.ty. 
His “Napoleon,” which is being so favor- 
ably received in this country and in Eng- 
land, and is pronounced the best short 
life of Napoleon that has been written, is 
in use at Yale, Harvard, the University of 
California, and elsewhere. 


“Correct Writing and Speaking,” by 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, professor of Eaogl.sh 
literature in Smith Cellege, will be pub- 
lished next week by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
in the popular Woman’s Home Library, 
edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


Andrew Carnegie has just given $50,0J0 
for a new building at Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, to be called Conway Hail, 
in honor of his friend, Moncure D., Con- 
way, an alumnus of the college, In Mr, 


Conway’s ‘‘Autobiography” just published 
by Houghton, Mifllin & Co., among the 
many facsimiles there is a letter from 
Walt Whitman, dated February 17, 1868, 
in which he compares the reception of his 
work by his own country and by England. 
He is sending through Mr. Conway a mes- 
sage of thanks and regard to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Swinburne, and adds, 
“Indeed, my dear friend, I may here con- 
fess to you that to be accepted by those 
young men of England, and so treated 
with highest courtesy and even henor, 
touches me deeply. In my own country, 
so far (February, 1868) from the organs 
of the press, and from authoritative 
sources, I have received but one long 
tirade of shallow impudence, mockery, 
and scurrilous jeers. Only since the Eng- 
lish recognition have the skies here 
lighted up a little.” Literary values have 
changed since then! 


The following books are under way by 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover of Chicago 
aud Boston: Shutts’ Plane and Solid 
Geometry (Suggestive Method); Shutts’ 
Plane and Solid Geometry (Classruom 
Edition); Folk-Lore First Reader; Arit- 
Literature Second Reader; Whiimore’s 
Chemistry Manual and Loose Leaf Note 


Book; Darling’s Physical Geography Man- 


ual and Loose Leaf Note Beok; Seeg- 


miller’s Suggestions in Hand Work. 


VARIETIES. 


USUAL RESULT. 


“Ruined, and by a woman!” exclaimed 
the man at the desk, as he gazed at some- 
thing in his hand. 

“I fail to see the point,” rejoined the 
other occupant of the office. 

“Same here,” said the party cf the first 
part. “I was speaking of this lead pen- 
cil, which my stenographer has evidently 
been trying to sharpen.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 


In Russia teachers are none too well 
paid. At a scholastic meeting some one 
proposed the toast: “Long live our 
school teachers.” “What on?’ asked a 
cadaverous-looking specimen, rising in his 
seat. 

Teacher (after drilling on the pronun- 
ciation only of the word picture»—‘Grace, 
use picture in a sentence.” 

Grace—“‘I picked your apples.” 


The luxury of C. P. 

Ry. unequalled 
alace Sleeping 

Cars and the _com- 


a of the New 
‘Tourist 
eeping Cars 

as no more than 

via other lines, 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Agents em- 

ployed to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you nmy select. 


TICKETS 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 
Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, St. Lonis, 
St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast. 


PACIFIC. 
COAST. 


Write H, J. COLVIN, 
362 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 


nev, 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


No is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


rite for application blank to-day. 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


‘ s Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Some New Books. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


GIVE ME your individual judgment of a teacher, and I will bank on it, said the late Sup't George 
But th Griffith, of Utica, at the conclusion of an interview for the recommendation of teachers. 
onbnd renting cad teva tana about the way we reach our opinion of teachers. We have no gift of 
, able less confidence in our off- 
th ewe consider- YOUR INDIVIDUAL JUDGM ENT hand impressions of a teacher 
Wer when we began. Every year we are in the work we put more trust in evidence, less in impressions. 
b e want to know a teacher’s record, from those he refers to and L - we know just 
rom those he doesn’t refer to, and by the time we are ready to AND WIL where a certain 
man should be put we have got together a good deal of test ony as to his history, his position, and his 
2 rm seye’ Our methods of learning about teachers are thorough and usually successful; so when we 
make a statement about a man it may usually be depended on. Whatever we say, we B ANK ON IT 
mean to be so careful and sure and moderate in Saying that others may..........++++- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address " 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” New vou 


Recommends and normal graduates, specia other teachers colleges, private 


Routine and 
Education of the Wage-Farners... 
Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Caesar (BOOKS Allen & 
Keary’s Heroes Of Asgard... 
Out of the Northland. 
First Book of Algebra.........+.++-.+000. Hopkins & 
Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography........ 
A Laboratory Chemistry...,...... 
Flower Fables Pancies 4... 
American Wives @nd@ 
The Younger American 
Winning His Way to West Point. 
With Puritan and 
The Eve Of 


Anthor. Publisher. Price. 
Brig, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00 
Davidson Ginn & Co., Boston. y 
Greenough ‘* “ “ 1.00 
{Ed.] The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 2 
Underwood ‘ a 
McMurry “ “ “ 
Moore J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. —— 
Moore Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.60 
Jerome a ve 1.00 
Outcault 46 1.00 
Rittenhouse Little, Brown & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
a Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 3.50 
Malone Penn Publishing Company, Phila. —— 
Van Dyke Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Everett ” 1.50 
— Henry Holt & Co., « 1.50 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS’S LEC- 
TURES. 


On successive Thursday afternoons, be- 
ginning January 5, Edward Howard 
Griggs will give ten lectures on Shakes- 
peare in Tremont Temple. The topics 
will be: “The Humanity of Shakes- 
peare,” “The Early Aspect: A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “The Ethical Awak- 
ening: The Merchant of Venice,’ 
“The Relief in Nature: As You 
Like It,” “The Individual and _ the 
State: Julius Caesar,” ‘World Forces 
and the Individual: Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “Facing the Mystery: Ham- , 
let,” “The Tragedy of Love and Jealousy: 
Othello,” “The Tragedy of Ambition: 
Macbeth,” “The Final Attitude: The 
Tempest.” Tickets, fifty cents ard $1.00 
single admission. Season tickets, $3, $4, 
and $5. ‘Tickets on sale Saturday, Decem- 
ber 10, at 10 o’clock. 


ONE OF FORTY. 


One of the latest maps issued by the 
McConnell School Supply Company of 
Philadelphia is that of the New England 
states, which is clear, well colored, judic- 
ijously selected as to prominent features, 
and valuable in all ways. This is one of 
about forty different kinds issued by the 
company, all of them strictly up-to-date. 
The changes in the older states are not so 
numerous as in the western states and 
territories, of course, and in our newer 
territorial possessions. Attention is pad 
to all these changes and the plates are un- 
dergoing constant revision. The maps 
take in the United States and the Canadas 
and the United States’ possessions, the 
scene of the present great Eastern war, 
and many other localities. All goods are 
sent on the condition that they may be 
returned if not satisfactory. The com- 
pany makes “everything that may he 
made of paper.” 
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GOOD ENOUGH FOR PRESIDENTS, 


The White House is equipped 
with Remington Typewriters exclu- 
sively—the Remington wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter of acceptance. It was 
adopted for the work of the Re- 
publican National committee in con- 
ducting Mr. Rooseyelt’s campaign. It 
was used by Mr. Parker at Esopus—‘t 
wrote his letter of acceptance, and was also 
adopted for the work of the Democratic 
National committee in conducting Mr. 
Parker’s campaign. Had it been endowed 
with personality it would have known the 
result long in advance, because it wrote 
the confidential estimates of the leaders, 


It told to the world what it knew on the 
evening of November 8 The Remington 
Typewriter Company is not only in New 
York, but everywhere on earth. stil. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS OF DEER AND 
MOOSE FROM MAINE. 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR NOVEMBER. 


The hunting season thus far has been 
unusually prolific. Hundreds of deer 
have already been shipped from the 
Maine woods; and the general report 
from this state is that not only deer, but 
moose, are more plentiful than for several 
seasons past. The Bangor and Aroostook 
region leads in the shipment, but in al- 
most every portion of Maine’s wilderness 
at all distant from civilization the sports- 
man is sure to bag his legal allotment of 
two deer. 

November is an ideal month for hunt- 
ing, and the outlook promises an extra 
heavy output. The Boston & Maine Gen- 
eral Passenger department, Boston, is- 
sues a beautiful illustrated booklet called 
“Fishing and Hunting,” which will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps. This booklet gives all] 
requisite information regarding the fishing 
and hunting region and how to get there. 
A condensed booklet, giving the fish and 
game laws of Northern New England and 
Canada, will be mailed free. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and ‘is for 
sale py druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
botiio 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Pitman’s Commercial Spelier 
The Journal of Education savs: ‘‘The first pocket 
speller that is really worth while.” 
176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 


Adopted by New York Board of Edu:ation. 
Published for both Single and Double Keyboard. 
Price, 50 cents; Cloth. 75 cents. 

Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, (West), N. Y. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing _ orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Ste, NEW YORK. 


SUDDEN 


ter months aud must be flied promptly. 1 factority located write ior particulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this ~ sono B We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address : 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘srr i 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER. Col.,533 Cooper SAN FRANCI800, Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANxE, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


Not ask candidates te gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. (Write us.) Y, M. C. A, Building, Portland, Me. 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston 


Sor Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


tte TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


E A ST E R N Teacher®’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Established Miss BE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ ae. | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Scher merhor 14m st, Y. Retablished 1966. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } rite, Sis st. routs. 


4 Ashburton Pi. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Winship 
29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 85 Savin 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


Has filled hundreds of places. dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


New Englaud teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Recommends teachers —* 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Be, G1 B. 9th St., NewYork. 


: 
Title. occur frequently in 
schools and colk ges 
during fall and win. 
Music and Other Poems... 
The Italian Poets Since 
ete 
| 
sie 

3 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX. - No. 2]. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


«Mdolescence” and The Etementary School Teacher 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of the various grades. 
By DR. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can read fairly well. 
The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, in- 
cluding the high school, and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils 
in the intermediate grades. 


These books are pure physiology. 

No attempt is made to gain the attention of pupils by side excursions 
and diversions. 

The Method of treatment arouses and maintains interest, 

The language is easi!y understood and is marked by the avoidance of 
technical and stilted expressions. 

Pupils are made to realize that they are studying about themselves. 

Experiments are incorporated in the text. j 

The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is strong, logical, and sensible. 

The physical side of the subject is given the prominence it deserves. 


Full information given on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


New England Agency eS 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE FARE PLUS $2.00 
FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


Homeseekers Rates 


Every Tuesday in November Ist and 3d Tuesdays in November 


To To 
Minnesota, North Dakota Montana, Idaho, Washington 
Manitoba, and other Canadian Points Oregon and British Columbia 


VIA 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Cc. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agent, 207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt. C.W. MOTT, Gen. Emigration Agt. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


COLLEGES 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircueurG, Mass. 
STON UNIVERSITY. Schools. S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Open to both sexes. Address the Kegistrar. Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STAI L. Established 
r ’ 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


For cirenlar and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. PUBLI | G Any Information. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
* 27-29 West 234 St. 


logues address WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the | —— 
A. G. Boypex, A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMIxXGHAM, Mase. 

or women only. fepecial attention is callec + 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- COMPANY!@ $v New York. v 


can. | EB Dept. 120 Summer Street, 


R. G. STANLEY HALL’'S Adolescence: Its Psychology may be 
obtained in connection with THe ELEMENTARY ScHOoL TEACHER 

at a very material saving of money. Both the book and the periodical 
are so well known that no extended description of either is necessary. 
Dr. Hall’s two volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the education of young people ; THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER is 
also devoted to education and occupies a prominent position in its class. 
You should own the book and subscribe to the journal —or get your 


library to take up this offer. 


What you get 
Hall’s Adolescence . .. . $7.50 
Express charges (about) 
The Elementary School 
Teacher for2 yrs. ... 3.00 


will be extende 
Elementary School Teacher. 


NOTE.—If # pe already are a subscriber to The Elementary School Teacher your subscription 
for two years. Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 


What it costs 


A Cash Remittance of $1.00 


with an agreement to forward $1.00 per 
month during the next seven months. 


A Cash Remittance of . . . . $7.75 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, anu 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building, Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TROPICAL POSSESSIONS. 


Imports of tropical and sub-tropical 
products from the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1904, amounted to the enormous 
sum of $430,556,775—nearly $1,500,000 for 
each working day of the year. 

The great growth in these imports in a 
single generation is shown by the follow- 
ing record, using figures compiled by the 
chief of the bureau of statistics of the 


department of commerce and labor: — 


The increase here given of $158,000,000 
in twenty years, and $291,000,000 in thirty- 
four years, emphasizes our need of tropi- 
cal possessions in the most striking 
manner. Our imports from the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii are included 
in the following proportions: — 


$25,183,533 
PRIMDPIMES. 12,066 924 


Here we see that our present tropical 
possessions are only sending us about 
eleven per cent. of the tropical! products 
we consume. We not only need those 
islands and all they produce, but we also 
need to do all in our power to increase the 
total and diversity of their products. 
More than that, we also need more pos- 
sessions of the same kind. It would pay 
us to huy some more—the Danish and 
other West Indies, for instance. It stands 
to reason that as we must pay out so large 
an amount each year, it would he best to 
send the money to our own poszessions, 
to benefit our own native and American 
interests, rather than it shouid go to 
ecuntries in which we do not have any 
personal pecuniary interest. 

By quantities, our main tropical im- 
ports in the years 1870 and 1904 were: — 


1870. 1904. 
Sugar, lbs. ..... 1,196,000,009 4,675 000,000 
Coffee, lbs. ..... 235.260,000 998,831,000 
Rice, lbs. ...... 43,123,000 154 261,000 
India rubber, lbs. 9,624,000 59 446,000 
Tobacco leaf, lbs. 6 256,00) 33,548 000 
Cocoa, lbs. ..... 3,640 000 72 777,000 
Cotton, lbs. .... 1,698 000 69,822 000 
Olive oil, gals. .. 251,000 1,713,009 
Fibres, tons ... 43,000 299,000 


In some of these raw products increas2s 
we see the value of the protective tariff 
against foreign goods made of the same 
classes of raw products. Raw silk, for ex- 


ample, thirty-fold increase in a single 
generation. Hence our silk factories. 
Then fibres, a nearly sevenfold increase; 
India rubber, a sixfold increase. 

In money values the main comparisons 
are: — 


1870. 1904. 
$69,802,000 $105,734,000 
India rubber ...... 3,459,000 42,214,000 
1,376,000 34,403,000 


Fruits & nuts .... 
Tobacco & man’frs 


7,416,000 24,990,009 
4,181,000 21,803,009 


Vegetable Oils .... 2,511,000 10,227,000 
Cotton (Egyptian) 331,000 9,402,000 
Cabinet woods ... 670,000 4,124,000 
1,007,000 3,075,009 
Dye woods & ex- 


Of the excellence of Porto Rican coffee 
over the cheaper grades from Brazil and 
other countries, President Rocsevelt and 
others have testified. Porto Rico needs 
help, particularly in her coffee industry. 
Buying more of her coffee would be an 
easy way for us to afford some of the 
help she needs. 

It is now generally known that in the 
Philippines there are many varieties of 
cabinet woods in profus‘on, equal in qual- 
ity and more beautiful in appearance than 
those we now buy from South America. 
The forests of the islands also abound in 
gums of all kinds we use. The islands 
also produce indigo, dye woods, and ex- 
tracts, and several of the products named. 

In the face of the above facts, the only 
“Imperialism” is our imperial need of 
tropical possessions to grow our own trop- 
ical products. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARAB MAXIMS. 

Never believe all you may hear; for he 
who believes all that he hears often be- 
lieves more than he hears. 

Never lay out all you can afford; for he 
who lays out everything he can afford 
often lays out more than he can afford. 

Never decide upon all you may gee; for 
he who decides upon all that he sees often 
decides on more than he sees. 


Since cigarettes seem less provoking 
Tinto the ones who do the smoking, 
Oh, won’t some power please compel ’em 
To smell themselves qs others smell ’em? 
—Boston Herald. 
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